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EDITORIAL 


Anotner Royal Commission? 


Tue suggestion has been made that a Royal Commission should be set up 
to study the problems of colonial education. The suggestion has been made 
in Parliament, and is elaborated in a pamphlet which has been sent to us, and 
it deserves consideration. Nobody will deny that there are problems in colonial 
education which need study, and Royal Commissions are a time-honoured 
device for studying knotty problems. The pamphlet points out well enough 
the material difficulties which we know so well, and which afflict many 
sovereign states as well as colonies: poverty, great distances, scattered popu- 
lation. It says truly that ‘“‘universal education in the colonial empire must 
depend in the long run on the energies of the people themselves and on the 
extent to which the economic resources of their countries can be developed”’. 
It goes on to pose two problems. The first is, how to combat illiteracy; the 
second is, “What kind of education should be given?” On illiteracy the 
pamphlet modestly refrains from pronouncing. On the second problem, it 
says that “primary education should have an agricultural bent with attention 
being paid to health, rural industries and vocational skill. . . . When it comes to 
secondary and higher education, we believe that not enough importance has 
been attached to the technical side. . .”, and it goes on to say that we turn 
out “‘too many lawyers and clerks and not enough doctors, engineers, skilled 
technicians and specialists in agriculture’. It proposes to expand university 
facilities in the colonies and to make better welfare arrangements for colonial 
students in England. 


We have little quarrel with all this, though in its way of uttering platitudes 
as if they were startling revelations the pamphlet rather reminds us of some 
of the earlier utterances of UNESCO. The pamphlet goes on to say, rather 
in the tone of a schoolmaster writing an end-of-term report, ‘All colonial 
governments now understand the need for the ‘education of women’’—-the 
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importance of which, it comments, cannot be exaggerated. It concludes its 
survey by reiterating the importance of education as a means to economic 
progress and constitutional development; and then it formulates its conclusions. 
‘There has been too much rigidity and lack of imagination in colonial educa- 
tion policy . . . insufficient attention has been paid to technical education and 
the education of women . . . with the gradual creation of universities in the 
colonial empire it will be possible for more and more colonial students to 
take their graduate courses locally while United Kingdom universities concen- 
trate on post-graduate work.” And then it proposes that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to study the whole question of education in the colonial 


empire. 


So we are to have a Royal Commission to discuss how to abolish illiteracy, 
how to give primary education an agricultural bent, to train more technicians, 
to stimulate women’s education and university education, and in general to give 
colonial education the flexibility and imaginativeness which it is said to have 
lacked in the past. The Commission will certainly have no cause to complain 
that its terms of reference are too restricted. But one or two questions suggest 
themselves. Where are the Commissioners to be found? If the “rigid and 
unimaginative” Government and Church educationists who are now running 
colonial education are to be excluded, the right kind of man will have to be 
sought in the educational world of Britain. This method certainly gave us the 
Asquith Commission on higher education. But it seems to us that there is a 
difference between the work of the Asquith Commission and that of the Commis- 
sion which is now proposed. Higher education was a new field to educationists 
in the colonies, and the Asquith Commission brought to the service of the colonies 
the experience of men who had done distinguished service in higher education 
at home. But who is there now in Britain who has as much experience of 


illiteracy and of the other problems in tropical education as those whose life 
is spent in dealing with them? We all accept the ideas of rural primary educa- 
tion, of the importance of technical and of women’s education. The problem 
is not to formulate these ideas, but to apply them; and we do not believe, for 
example, that a Royal Commission will be able to give Northern Nigeria or 
Somaliland any help in getting more girls to school. 


Secondly, is it proposed that the Commission should sit in London, or that 
it should visit each territory in turn? And if the latter, how long does the 
Commission expect to be able to spend in Kenya or the Gold Coast before 
passing judgment? No colonial government would expect a newly arrived 
director of education to produce a new policy in less than a year; but possibly 
the Commissioners may emulate the Trusteeship Council’s visiting missions, 
and frame an education policy for Tanganyika or Fiji in a few weeks. We'do 
not envy the Commissioners their choice between globe-trotting like Kipling’s 
“*Pagett, M.P.”’ and remaining at home like the “remote planners in Whitehall” 
who are the butt of politicians. We are, of course, making two assumptions: 
one is that the authors realise that illiteracy or soil erosion in Nigeria is different 
from illiteracy or soil erosion in Kenya, and the other is that they expect their 
Commission to report within a reasonable time, say two or three years. Perhaps 
they do neither. It may be that they think it possible to work out in some 

_ detail a common educational policy for Nigeria and Kenya, and even that 
they think it possible to do this fairly quickly. Our own belief is that whereas 
the similarities between one territory and another are obvious, the differences 
are not nearly so easily discovered; nevertheless, the differences are so great 
that nothing but the broadest generalisations will hold good from one territory 


to another. 
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There is a third reason for opposing the suggestion of a Royal Commission. 
The authors of this pamphlet seem to share with UNESCO the belief that 
what we necd is technical advice: send out an educational mission, a technical 
consultant, a Royal Commission to tell us what to do, and all will be well. 
But that is not our main need. We are far from claiming that we know all 
there is to know about our job. But our main trouble is not that we do not 
know what to do, but that we lack the means of doing it. We have not the 
funds or the staff or the reading materials to wipe out illiteracy. Shortage of 
technical staff is one of the main reasons why secondary education is so bookish. 
What could a Royal Commission do to supply the colonies with science and 
technical teachers? What could it do to replace the untrained primary school 
teachers with trained staff? What could it do to provide the huge quantities 
of reading material needed for literacy campaigns? What could it do to stir 
the enthusiasm of thousands of volunteer adult education workers? These are 
the practical problems on which we need help. They are in the main economic, 
not professional problems; and they will not be settled by professional advice, 
still less by the repetition of the familiar catchwords about rural bias. Expert 
advice on specific points is always available; there have, for example, recently 
been commissions on technical education in East and in West Africa. We may 
some time or other need the extra pomp and solemnity of a Royal Commission. 
But we do not need this particular Royal Commission. We entirely agree with 
the ends to be gained; but as a means of gaining them, this proposal is ill 
conceived. 
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EDUCATION IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
by JEAN CaPELLE, Rector of Education in French West Africa 


FOREWORD 


Tue history of education in French West Africa may be divided into three 
periods: 

(1) Before unification within French West Africa, education in each colony 

had its own structure—if it existed at all. It was of no important 
proportion, apart from Senegal, which, as a matter of fact, is far the 
oldest member of the French community in Tropical Africa. 
From 1903 until 1944, it was within the framework of the native 
community and followed the same lines in all territories of French 
West Africa where education was developing. Besides the education 
given in some ‘European Schools’’, the instruction dispensed to chil- 
dren was based on local curricula, having practical scope. Many 
African officials were trained in this way for minor posts. Attempts 
to introduce home country examinations did not succeed. 

) Since the Conference at Brazzaville and the establishment of the French 
Union, education has offered wider scope for the intellectual and social 
formation of a people numbering more than 15 million, of which less 
than 1 per cent is attending schools. It is important to shape this people 
for the needs of their country and to instil into the best of them French 
science and civilisation, with all respect due to the profound wisdom 
which inspires many of their ancestral customs. 


THE Position OF EDUCATION BEFORE THE UNIFICATION 


The capital of Senegal was French long before the Revolution, and it is 
known that the city of Saint Louis sent its list of grievances (cahier de doléances) 
to the States General. . . . Attacked by the English at the time of the Revolution 
and the Empire, the coast of Senegal fell in spite of the heroic defence of Colonel 
Blanchot, Governor of Senegal; Saint Louis surrendered in 1809. 

The Treaty of Paris of 1814 restored to France her possessions of 1792; the 
tragic episode of “‘“Medusa”’ occurred in 1816, on the occasion of the return of 
the French to Senegal. 

Until that time there was no organised French education, although the 
French language had been known for a long time by the distinguished members 
of the population of Saint Louis, Rufisque, and Gorée. It was for this reason 
that a worthy priest, Father Alexis, coming from Saint Lo and disembarking 
at Rufisque at the end of the year 1635, complained that the natives ‘“‘use a 
coarse language and swear in French”’. 

It was through Senegal that French education penetrated into Tropical 
Africa; in the nineteenth century it went through periods of flourishing and 
of stagnation. ... It was not goodwill which was lacking, nor brains nor 
personalities. But there were frequent changes in the staff in responsible 
quarters, and the methods themselves varied with them; this accounts for the 
ups and downs, and on an average the trend of progress was perhaps too slow. 
Honesty compels us to admit that this lack of stability as regards personnel 
and tenets has unfortunately not been confined to the nineteenth century. 

The information which follows makes use to a great extent of the report presented by Mr. 
Hardy, then Inspector-General of Schools, to the International Colonial Institute. 

After 1816 the home Government put at the disposal of the Governor of 
Senegal a teacher from France, Jean Dard, who opened a school at Saint 
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Louis to give elementary education to the little Senegalese. At the same time 
he tried to encourage the expansion of the local language, Wolof, as a means 
of expression. His efforts in this direction, misunderstood and poorly sup- 
ported, failed; his successors did no better, and in 1829 the local administration 
put an end to the episode of a native language. : 

It was then that a former professor of the Military School, Ballin, was 
charged with the task of “organising on a new basis a school for boys, estab- 
lished at Saint Louis, and to introduce there in an efficient manner the teaching 
of the French language”. His efforts were successful, but his health forced him 
to return home, and his successors were not so good. 

Nevertheless, a great-hearted woman, who later became Mother Javouney 
(Order of Saint Joseph de Cluny), came to Senegal and wished to train native 
teachers. She sent some young Senegalese to France, undertaking to pay for 
their education; only three of them completed their secondary studies, and 
they were afterwards—between 1844 and 1849—put in charge of a college 
(secondary school) at Saint Louis. 

Perplexed by the standstill in primary education, in 1841 the Government 
entrusted the Brothers of Ploermel with two schools at Saint Louis and Gorée; 
these monks had a most happy idea for organising vocational training, technical 
and agricultural. The point of this plan was not understood either by the 
administration or by the college, the latter vying seriously with the Congrega- 
tional School at Saint Louis. Nevertheless, common sense eventually got the 
upper hand and in 1848, at Saint Louis, the monks opened a forge and car- 
pentry shop which enjoyed a real success, to such an extent that for a moment 
there was a plan to found in Senegal an arts and crafts school, taking as a 
model the similar school at Chalons. Was this a rash plan? Whatever it may 
have been, it never took shape, and a hundred years later we are at the same 
point as the monks of Ploermel: the High School of Engineering is still a project. 

The teaching of girls was introduced at Saint Louis by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph de Cluny, and had an essentially practical scope: needlework and 
domestic management. ie, 

In 1854 Faidherbe took over the post of Governor of Senegal. Realising 
that education was monopolised by the clergy, he wanted, in order to attract 
Moslems, to create lay schools; and compulsory evening classes were organised 
for the pupils of the Koranic schools (still existing, where the Marabout priests 
teach children to recite the Koran). 

He also created a most curious “School of Hostages” intended for the sons 
of chiefs, the name of which shows unequivocally the way in which the pupils 
were enrolled; this school, closed in 1879 for reasons of economy, was to be 
reopened in 1893 under a more generous name, “School for Chieftains’ Sons”’. 
This institution rendered great service to the administration and to the chiefs 
themselves, at least to the majority of them, because some of them, trying to 
escape from the obligatory enrolment, kept their sons away from the benefits 
of French education and used to send prisoners in their place. The latter did 
credit to their teachers, and many of them at present occupy, in the Federation, 
posts envied by those who were their masters. Faidherbe, while giving a 
vigorous impetus to education, knowing how to couple intelligence with force, 
preached as a guiding rule: “to imitate what was being done in Algeria”’. 

In 1860, on the eve of his departure from Senegal, education was in full 
swing, not only at Saint Louis, where the number of pupils was 860 (200 girls 
amongst them), but also in other places, such as Dagana, Podor. . . 

During the next thirty years education suffered some undoubted setbacks, 
in spite of the foundation of a ‘“‘Secondary School” at Saint Louis in 1884. . . . 
In 1898, Senegal had only nine grammar schools, only dne of which was run 


by lay teachers. 
While education in Senegal was at an indifferent stage, other territories 
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constituting French West Africa were one after the other joining the French 
community: French education was immediately started in each of them. 

After 1882 schools were successively opened in the Sudan, namely at Kita, 
Bakel, Bafoulabe, Bamako. With very limited means these schools, directed 
by non- -commissioned officers or local interpreters, more zealous than learned, 
did their best. On the other hand, these military origins, of the heroic period, 
which were due to collaboration between the commanding officer of a station 
and a non-commissioned officer in charge of the school, left their mark, which 
may still sometimes be observed, on the relations between the commanding 
officer of the area and the teacher. It was a time when this guardianship was 
indispensable, even in educational matters. It was not so long ago that an 
administrative office in the Ivory Coast had to address administrative papers 
relating to a small school in the bush in this way: “Commanding Officer to 
the illiterate teacher”. The teacher referred to was, to tell the truth, only an 
interpreter, and he was only giving oral lessons. Progress in the Sudan was 
very quick. Kayes received a school for chiefs’ sons on similar lines to the one 
at Saint Louis, as well as a vocational school for apprentices. 

To the efforts in school matters undertaken by the authorities must be 
added parallel achievements by the Fathers of the Holy Ghost (Péres du Saint 
Esprit), who opened farm schools at Kita and Dinguira, and by the White 
Fathers (Péres Blancs) of Algeria, who settled at Segon and at Timbuctoo. 

About the end of the century the Sudan had already some thirty schools 
totalling 800 children. In the same period Guinea had a rather small number 
of schools, first in 1878 at Soffa, then at Konakry, with 360 children. 

On the Ivory Coast the first lay schools were established between 1893 and 
1895 at Grand Bassam. The school system, officially set up in the territory 
in 1897, comprised, one year later, seven schools for boys and one school for 
girls, all under the care of missions; to these must be added five bush schools 
directed by monitors. Later still, a school for apprentices was opened at Grand 
Bassam at a Public Works workshop. 

Dahomey possessed schools from 1887 onwards, but these schools were 
directed by Portuguese missionaries who taught in their own language. As soon 
as the French arrived, Governor Ballot achieved the transfer of schools to 
French missionaries, who introduced the French language. In spite of the most 
bloody episodes which marked the end of the century and of the rival dynasties 
of Abomey, Dahomey, which was not annexed until 1894, five years later 
possessed about twenty schools, well attended, whose success permitted the 
anticipation of a most brilliant future in education. 


UniriepD CoLoniAL EDUCATION IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


By the ordinance of 1903 Governor-General Roume issued a Charter of 
Education for the first time; it must be observed that in spite of later amend- 
ments to this charter, it constituted the true framework of the whole school 
system until the Conference at Brazzaville, that is during the whole period of 
existence of the régime of nativism (Indigénat). This last circumstance must be 
remembered in order to define the framework within which education could 
expand and not in order to belittle the remarkable achievements in matters 
of education and human emancipation developed by this system. 

The 1903 Charter laid down that primary education should be carried out 
in three kinds of school: 

(a) The Village School, open to bush settlements, and usually entrusted to 

a native teacher, its purpose being to give some rudiments of the French 
language and arithmetic, and to train children in farming. 

(b) The Regional School, whose pupils are selected from the best pupils of 

the village schools, their education being completed according to a 
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local curriculum on a level slightly below the metropolitan primary 
school certificate. For pupils coming from distant districts a rudi- 
mentary boarding system was started. As a rule the food is supplied 
by the parents, but sometimes the headmaster is obliged to call for the 
assistance of the administration in order to get millet or rice which 
might be necessary to complete the school year. The kitchen for the 
boarders is usually extremely rustic: it may be installed in a hut of 
mud or of straw. An old woman preparing a never-changing menu, 
one or two women for grinding millet; this is the whole staff of the 
boarding accommodation. For dormitories the pupils use the class-room 
or a bare room, or even a tent (a solution much preferred by the Moors 
and Tuaregs); their bed is a simple mat spread on the ground, 

The ordinary school curriculum is increased in the regional school by an 

important part of agricultural training. 

(ce) The Urban School does not differ very much from regional schools as 
regards general education syllabus, the aim of which is to obtain a 
primary education certificate; it does differ in being situated in a town 
and in the replacement of agriculture by some rudimentary vocational 
training (carpentry and the forge for boys, needlework and domestic 
management for girls). 


The 1903 ordinances established three kinds of institutes above the primary 
education level: 


(a) The Ecole Primaire Supérieure, in principle open to children with primary 

school certificates, coming mostly from urban schools; the length of 
the period of studies was fixed at two years, which may be reduced to 
one year in accordance with the requirements for minor posts in the 
local administration. The Ecole Primaire Supérieure was never able to 
reach the level of the school of the same name in France; it is a matter 
for regret that this name was chosen for these schools. 
Higher Vocational School, whose scope it is to train craftsmen and skilled 
workers, and open to children with knowledge corresponding to the 
primary school certificate, coming mostly from regional schools. Very 
poorly equipped, with an indifferent system of enrolling pupils, 
these schools have never reached anything like the level of French 
vocational schools. One school, that at Pinet-Laprade, won a well- 
deserved reputation for its quality, before disappearing. 

(c) Teachers’ Training College (Ecole Normale), choosing its pupils from the 
best ones who attended the E.P.S., the purpose being to train them 
within three years for posts as native teachers, interpreters, or chiefs. 


These provisions did not actually come into force over the whole territory 
before 1912, when the impetus was given by the Governor-General, W. Ponty, 
who introduced the inspectorate of education; fully aware that the success of 
the reform depended on this measure, he set up a Superior Council of Primary 
Education, and founded the Bulletin of Education. 

In practice the three higher education establishments laid down in the 
ordinance of 1903 were not established anywhere outside Senegal, and had a 
federal character, of which the Teachers’ Training College was barely deprived. 
In 1916 the E.P.S. of Senegal was established under the name of Blanchot 
School, and was divided into different sections (ordinary courses, clerks school, 
shorthand and book-keeping, post and telegraph service, nursing, agriculture, 
manual work). At the same time the Teachers’ Training College took the 
name of W. Ponty, and there were opened: the Faidherbe Administrative 
School, the School of Printing at Rufisque, schools of agriculture and veterinary 
surgery; all these were co-ordinated with the School of Medicine. 
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In 1924, when the Faidherbe School had been replaced by the administra- 
tive section at the Teachers’ Training College, the whole educational scheme 
for the natives of French West Africa may be arranged as follows: 


Teachers Administrative clerks Medical assistants Master craftsmen 





W. Ponty Teachers! Training College School = Medicine 
| 





| 
_ EPS. 
Higher Primary Vocational School 
School 





Regional or 
Urban School 


Village School 


In 1927 measures were taken which might have been successful: the adoption 
of metropolitan curricula by urban schools, training of student-teachers at the 
Teachers’ Training College for lower and higher certificates. Unfortunately, 
no precautionary measures were taken to adapt the studies to local conditions, 
and when trying to adopt metropolitan curricula the essential thing was passed 
over, which was to introduce metropolitan standards of teaching; the Teachers’ 
Training College, like the E.P.S. (Higher Primary School), remained much 
below the standards of teachers’ colleges in France. 

This attempt was perhaps premature; at any rate there was a withdrawal 
to the easiest solution, that of the local curriculum and strictly local examina- 
tions. It was undoubtedly the best method of achieving what was the true 
purpose of education, that is to say, not to create an intellectual élite on the 
French lines, but to prepare native pupils for immediate requirements. 

In the ten years preceding the last war, the higher primary educational 
and technical training spread beyond Senegal. Higher primary schools, similar 
to those of the Blanchot School at Saint Louis, were run at Porto Novo, Dakar, 
Bamako, Bingerville, Konakry, for boys. After 1942 higher primary schools 

E.P.S.) for girls were opened at Bingerville, Dakar, and in 1943 as an annexe 
to the Blanchot School. 

The Pinet-Laprade vocational school was more and more forsaken after the 
end of World War I; for some time there was only at Dakar a school for naval 
engine-room artificers (independent of the school organisation). New voca- 
tional schools were opened at Dakar, Saint Louis, Abidjan, Cotonou, Bamako, 
Niamey, Wagadougou (1927), and this last school was wound up when the 
territory of the Upper Volta (Haute-Volta) was incorporated into neighbouring 
colonies. The school at Niamey never reached a sufficient degree of development 
and practically disappeared. 

A teachers’ training college for girls was established at Rufisque in 1939; 
the conditions for admission and the curriculum were easier, until the present 
year, than in the W. Ponty Teachers’ Training College. In spite of its federal 
character, this school continues to have difficulty in recruiting its pupils, and 
there are people from the south coast, particularly from Dahomey, who 
constitute the major part of the pupils receiving school certificates each year. 
It is certainly quite abnormal that Senegal, which has had schools for a century, 
should be unable to furnish, by itself, even in 1948, a sufficient number of pupils 
for the school at Rufisque. The reason is that in a country under Moslem 
influence such as Senegal and the Sudan, education of girls is far less popular 
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than education of boys. On the other hand, it seems that for too long no 
account was taken of the fact that no system of education of a people can be 
really efficient if it does not reach the future wives of the pupils of our schools. 

Just as the W. Ponty School prepared students for the School of Medicine, 
the Teachers’ Training College at Rufisque, with its few pupils, was given new 
prospects in the direction of a school for midwives. 

A third teachers’ training college w.s established in 1934 near Bamako, 
at Katibougou, by a pioneer of education in the Sudan, Frédéric Assomption. 
Its general education curriculum was slightly lower than that of the W. Ponty 
School, but, on the other hand, an important part of the curriculum was given 
over to agricultural work. Neither circumstance was suitable to win for the 
young school the prestige enjoyed by the older one (the latter left the isle of 
Gorée for the camp at Sebikotane in 1938). Not all the pupils of the school 
at Katibougou become teachers: some of them become agricultural supervisors, 
others train at the School of Forestry at Banco and become officials in the 
Woods and Forests Administration. 

A rural teachers’ training college was opened at Dabou, near Abidjan, in 
1936. Its purpose was to train teachers on a curriculum of general education 
more reduced than that of the school at Katibougou, but with extra practical 
agricultural training on a still wider scale. The teachers thus prepared were 
to be entrusted with the direction of village schools, where they would be able 
to direct the agricultural work expected from children. Until 1945 they had 
the title, not much in demand, of monitors; then the rearrangement of curricula 
permitted the school at Dabou to be put on the level of the school at Kati- 
bougou, and their students received the title of teachers. 

As the established teachers’ training schools could only supply adequately 
trained staff after a certain time, and then in insufficient number, it was neces- 
sary to call on young men having only school certificates and to employ them 
in the capacity of auxiliary monitors. At the same time it was decided to 
improve this system by giving these young men, who had nothing but prelimin- 
ary school certificates, the chance of shortened training. For this purpose: ““The 
teachers’ training courses (cours normaux) were opened to take pupils too old 
to be admitted to E.P.S. (Higher Primary School) or who have failed in the 
entrance examination.” Elementary culture and an unsophisticated pedagogic 
training given during three years in these schools supplied an important 
number of teachers with certificates, who on the whole carried out pretty well 
their tasks at the schools they directed. 

Another original idea in French West Africa was the creation in 1939 of 
the High School of Engineering at Bamako, which, as regards the standard 
both of its pupils and of its curriculum must be regarded as higher than a profes- 
sional school. The purpose of this school is to prepare in four years assistants 
for public works services (surveyors, draughtsmen, supervisors). To be 
admitted to the competitive examination it is necessary to have attended an 
E.P.S. (Higher Primary School) for three years. 

Apart from the purely local organisation described above, education on 
similar lines as in the metropolis was established: 

(1) in certain grammar schools, so-called European schools, open in some 
big centres to the children of European officials, and enabling them to 
obtain metropolitan school certificates; 

(2) in colleges and secondary education courses, such as: the Faidherbe 
College, opened in 1920 at Saint Louis, which followed the secondary 
education courses; the secondary education courses at Dakar, which 
were transformed into Van Vollenhoven College in 1940; the Terrassien 
de Faugéres secondary education courses opened at Bamako in 1945. 

Apart from these two categories of schools with a metropolitan curriculum, 
which concern only a very small fraction of African primary pupils (Faidherbe 
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College had an important number of African pupils, and the college at Dakar 
also had some), the educational system in French West Africa preserved the 
same features as in 1908 until the Conference at Brazzaville, but its framework 
was enlarged, as shown by the plan on opposite page. 


III. EpucaTIon WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF THE FRENCH UNION 


Alignment with the Mother Country 


The participation of the African population in the administration of the 
community as laid down in the Constitution of the French Union entails the 
following obligations: 

It is necessary that education in Africa be adapted to the spirit, customs, 
and needs of the population, as well as to the national economy of the country, 
but it is also necessary that it should enable young men, liberally and loyally, 
to be admitted to all posts, even the highest, in the social hierarchy, and 
without any discrimination except aptitude. 

The colonial formula was: shape the natives in such a way that they may 
be efficient and devoted auxiliaries to the Europeans. Following the terrible 
servitudes which for a long time overwhelmed the population of Tropical Africa, 
this régime brought real liberation, and in spite of some weak spots the achieve- 
ments of France in French West Africa were high among colonial efforts, proof 
of which, whatever may be said, may be seen in the deep attachment which 
they were able to win. 

But just because this formula brought about progress among the African 
peoples, it had to give way to another one: associate our efforts with those of 
an African élite, in order to make the Africans into fellow citizens of a greater 
country, which is French Union. 

Because of these principles, examinations were to be introduced into educa- 
tion according to the standards of the home country, with equivalent difficulties, 
called by the same names, and giving the same guarantees. Consequently, 
it was no longer a question, as claimed by a story still credited in some quarters, 
of the history book beginning with these words: “‘Our ancestors the Gauls.” 

The introduction of an educational system on the same lines and according 
to the same standards as in the home country has already been carried out. 
What remains is to ensure that the system is administered from the pedagogic 
point of view by the only authority able to do it within the framework of the 
Union, that is by the Ministry of Public Education, and this will certainly be 
done at the earliest moment. 


The Case of Running Away from Schools 

Deep political upheavals in the social structure, electoral commotions, 
sometimes an over-simple interpretation of the law on the abolition of forced 
labour, all these circumstances accounted in some areas, in periods of transition 
and readjustment, which we are still living through, for difficulties in enrolling 
pupils and in the smooth running of schools. There are some areas in the 
bush where the population makes no distinction whatever between the per- 
formance of forced labour (on the public highways) and compulsory vaccination 
or sending children to a neighbouring school. That is why some excellent 
teachers have been told: “I am a free man, consequently I am not bound to 
send my son to school.” 

It is true that the school had an emancipating influence in the long run, 
but for the time being a child was sometimes forcibly enrolled, and had to 
take part in the running of a farm belonging to the school, a farm whose 
dimensions might sometimes exceed 50 hectares. A year ago I saw a school 
where children worked on the farm one day out of every four, in turns, and 
carried out all farming duties; the latter were not always instructive (a half-day 
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spent in fetching gourds of water from a river bed has nothing particularly 
instructive about it), but sometimes this work was too much for the children. 
No wonder that some of them preferred to take to flight, and each day the 
roll-call was registered on a corner of the blackboard: Number of pupils: 
enrolled, present, at the farm, run away! . . . This farming organisation was 
not purely educational; it was a co-operative arrangement and its proceeds 
were assigned to the pupils, for their food, clothing, furniture. The accounts 
were carefully watched by the vigilant eyes of the pupils, who were always 
perfectly aware of the exact number of oxen and pigs in the farm livestock. 
But in spite of all the services rendered by this school co-operative organisa- 
tion, it was responsible for the lower standard of studies in bush schools and 
for a certain dislike of manual work. 

All these circumstances account for the epidemic of desertions from schools 
which took place in some inland areas, and is not completely overcome yet. 
In spite of these drawbacks and the immense extent of the work to be done, 
recent progress in education is encouraging not only as regards the number 
of pupils but still more as regards the standard of teaching. 


First Stage of Education 

Until 1944 a great number of pupils of grammar schools (those attending 
village schools) never went beyond the stage of primary education. In 1930, 
the Inspector of Primary Education, Mr. Davesne, author of a collection of 
school books adapted to local conditions, which did great service, said about 
village schools: ‘“The guiding rule adopted for these schools was the most 
attractive one: their scope was to achieve the maximum results in the minimum 
time and with minimum resources. But confusion arose—because it is one 
thing to learn and another to remember what one has learned. Pupils of 
village schools, sent home after having attended school for three or four years, 
forget in a few months what they had learned.” ‘Spoken French, superficially 
learned”, means waste of time in learning this language—a French-speaking 
native, who would eventually be found “‘in the most distant villages” owing to 
this method of teaching, “‘remained merely a hope. From the pedagogic point 
of view it must be said that time does not respect what was done without 
taking it into account.” Unhappily this formula, so fairly blamed by Mr. 
Davesne, outlived his report. 

Under the impetus of the movement since 1944, the strength of our middle 
forms has more than doubled. The funds allotted to them are unfortunately 
not adequate in view of the necessity for building the new class-rooms and 
the new teachers’ quarters. 

The table below gives the number of official schools running at the end 
of the school year 1946-7, as well as the number of new forms opened during 
the same year. To understand these figures in the table one must bear in mind 
the following elements: We distinguish between an incomplete school (without 
a middle form) and a complete school (with the middle form, enabling a 
lower school certificate to be obtained). As regards complete schools, they 
may be divided into two categories: schools with two-years enrolment (with 





Coast tania 





Territory Ivory | Dahomey | Guinea | Mauri- | Niger | Senegal | Sudan 





Incomplete schools. 65 42 : 15 ‘ 114 78 
Complete schools: 
3 forms : ; 51 33 26 ; 31 48 
5-6 forms. : 15 14 oo ‘ 40 19 
Number of new forms 
opened . ; : 28 5 51 18 
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three forms) and schools with yearly enrolment (with six forms, except some 
schools with five forms, attended by children not necessarily European, whose 
mother-tongue is French). 

For these premises, the strength of the public educational establishments 
was as follows in 1947: 





Territory Ivory | Dahomey| Guinea | Mauri- | Niger | Senegal 
Coast ; tania 








Preparatory forms: 


7,886 3,38: 97! 1,162 |10,193 6,222 
2,004 22: — 252 1,530 1,95! 
Lower forms: 
Boys. ; c 55153 2,14! 2,425 318 1,068 5,199 5:297 
Girls. ; : 1,165 58« 26 19 121 469 589 
Middle forms: 
2,740 1,400 1,060 230 559 3,560 2,347 
364 226 119 - 62 264 21 


























As regards the strength of private educational establishments, it was as 
follows for the same year: 





Territory Ivory | Dahomey| Guinea | Mauri- Senegal | Sudan 
Coast tania 








Preparatory forms: 
4,016 | 3,786 53 : 641 933 
1,167 1,662 17 - - 524 148 
Lower forms: 
ys. - | 2,546 | 1,907 190 : I 293 391 
Girls. ; . 427 801 220 - 2: 486 57 
Middle forms: 
Boys. ; : 1,235 1,154 68 2° 3 307 87 
Girls . 86 540 81 201 16 


























The total strength in 1947 consequently amounts to 80,784 for public 
educational establishments, and 20,823 for private educational establishments, 
totalling 105,607 pupils. 

If one estimates the number of children of school age at 2,115,000, one 
must state that in 1947 one child in twenty attended school; this simple 
proportion gives a clear idea of the efforts which must still be made! 

The percentage of children who attend schools (in proportion to those of 
school age) differs considerably according to territories, as may be seen from 
the following table: 





Territory Ivory | Dahomey| Guinea Senegal | Sudan 
Coast 


Percentage ; ? 5:10 12°4 3°47 . , 10°0 3°79 


























This percentage varies considerably as regards urban districts and bush 
districts. It is higher in towns: Konakry (19), Dakar (42), Koalack (26), 
Porto-Novo (39); it is very low in bush areas: Agades (0-5), Bakel (1-5), 
Natitingou (1-1), Siguiri (1-6). 

There is an acute shortage of qualified personnel and too many forms are 
headed by auxiliary monitors, that is to say, by improvised teachers, chosen 
from men with lower school certificates and much below the standard of 
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qualified teachers from training colleges. During recent years the proportion 
of these haphazard teachers to the whole of the teaching personnel has increased 
in a most alarming manner. 

For this reason the preparation of numerous and qualified personnel must 
be the principal task of the educational authorities, who had already laid 
down the following provisions for three forms of grammar school (preparatory, 
lower, middle), according to which we are already now preparing three 
categories of qualified teachers: 

Monitors educated for four years in teachers’ training courses (Cours Nor- 
maux)—curriculum of complementary courses in France—but having 
no lower certificate. 

Assistant Teachers, educated for four years in teachers’ training courses 
(Cours Normaux) and having lower certificates. 

Teachers—Bachelors, educated in teachers’ training schools in the mother 
country (curriculum of the metropolitan teachers’ training schools— 
Ecoles Normales) and having a Bachelor’s degree. 


It must also be pointed out that the abolition of labour in school farms 
does not mean in any way a falling off in the vocational education of children. 
In fact the bush schools must have their garden, on a small scale, in which 
each form must spend half an hour each day under the teacher’s supervision 
in order to be systematically occupied in exercises adapted to the children’s 
fitness. In the manual crafts training sections attached to the schools the 
children may receive initial vocational training; lastly, the section for domestic 
management gives the girls, taking into account the means and customs of 
each single territory, the most essential elements of needlework, mending, and 
cooking. 


SCHEME OF PRESENT ORGANISATION OF EDUCATION IN FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA 


Teachers after Higher University. Professional specialisation 
one year’s Colleges. Industry-Commerce. 
specialisation. University. Agriculture. 

| 2 years. 





Second cycle of colleges 
Teachers’ Training School. 
Higher Technical Schools. 
3 years. Bachelor’s degree. 


Assistant teachers. Professional specialisation 
Industry-Commerce. 
| Agriculture. 





| 
First cycle of colleges 

Classical and modern colleges. 

Technical Industry. 

Colleges. Trade. 

Teachers’ Tr. Agriculture. 

courses. 4 years. 
Specialisation. 
Apprenticeship and 
vocational courses. 
Industry, commerce, 

agriculture. 





Grammar Schools. 6 years. 
Lower School Certificate. 
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Secondary Education 
Apart from special schools specialising in training monitors and teachers 
(four teachers’ training schools (Ecoles Normales), one of which is for girls, 
seven teachers’ training schools running in 1947), the following schools may 
be taken into account in French West Africa, after the opening of the last 
school year: 
Two colleges: Van Vollenhoven College (Dakar) 
Faidherbe College (Saint Louis) 
Four classical colleges, giving the same instruction as colleges, at 
Bamako, Abidjan, Porto Novo, and Konakry. 
The modern colleges are located as follows: 
Ivory Coast . eh Mauritania 
Dahomey . sh oul Niger 
Guinea. 3 — Senegal 
Upper Volta . iins8 Sudan 


To the secondary schools must be added at present the three types of 

technical schools: 

(a) Apprentices Training Centres, successor to the former vocational schools 
from which they took over their pupils. These centres, the number of 
which should continue to increase as soon as the teaching staff and 
financial means permit, are at present in the following seven towns: 
Abidjan, Bamako, Konakry, Cotonu, Dakar, Kindia, and Saint Louis. 
It is possible to obtain a lower school certificate (vocational efficiency 
certificate—certificat d’ études professionelles) which will be introduced after 
the current year. The Upper Volta and Niger, which had vocational 
schools, will have at least one apprentices training centre in the near 
future. 

(b) Technical Industrial Colleges, established in November 1947 in the places 
where there existed vocational schools, adequately provided with 
teaching staff and material, that is to say, at Abidjan, Bamako, Konakry, 
Cotonu, Dakar, and Saint Louis. These establishments-give a short 
instruction equivalent to a considerable extent to that given in modern 
colleges, and permit pupils after four years’ studies a certificate of 

- vocational efficiency (Metropolitan Diploma), after an examination; 
further specialisation will in two years permit pupils to become foremen. 
The best holders of this certificate (Brevet d’Enseignement Industriel) 
may be directed to a secondary technical school to prepare for a degree 
of Bachelor of Engineering. 

(c) Higher Technical Schools, one of which still exists, namely, at Bamako, 
which prepares superintendents of public works (agents de maftrise), such 
as draughtsmen, surveyors, workshop superintendents—and for the 
services of geological prospecting. In the very near future a higher 
technical school of mechanical engineering will be established at 
Dakar. 

The new organisation of a higher technical school will consist in 
admitting students by a competitive examination in the second form 
(technical option), in preparing them in three years for the degree of 
Bachelor of Engineering, and subsequently in giving them two years’ 
specialised training. Assistant engineers educated in this way will have 
the chance—the best of them—to be admitted to a national high school 





of engineering in France, and to obtain the degree of Master of Science 
in Engineering (Dipl. Ing.). 

(d) Technical Commercial College, opened at Dakar in November 1947, is 
in the same way as a technical industrial (or engineering) college, a 
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short-period educational establishment of the first cycle, preparing 
students in four years for a certificate of commercial efficiency on the 
lines of the metropolitan curriculum. 

In the last instance, a recent decision of the High Commission has associated 
the Direction of Education with the General Inspectorate of Agriculture for 
organising and supervising agricultural education in French West Africa. This 
education will be in educational establishments of three types on parallel 
lines to industrial education (centres for apprentices, agricultural colleges, 
higher schools). 

Thus arranged, its powers widened, and open to higher degrees, technical 
education has ceased to be a haven for outcasts from the classical and modern 
school establishments; more and more will be asked of it, and the day will 
come when it will absorb the majority of the students admitted to the sixth 
form. In a country where manual work is too often despised, where idle 
talkers and writers (in the local meaning of the word, of course) enjoy an 
undeserved reputation, it is encouraging to notice that the moral value of this 
education is becoming better appreciated, and it may be hoped that soon it 
will not need to envy the more disinterested branches of education. 


University Education 

Wise men who know and like Africa have considered that it would be 
premature to set up a university in French West Africa. 

It is beyond question that founding a university on the same lines as those 
in France would run the risk of failure, not so much from the difficulty of 
recruiting qualified staff as from the insufficient number of African under- 
graduates. 

For this reason it is out of the question to imitate the Sorbonne at Dakar. 
What we must do is to organise the most essential training for physicians; 
to provide preparation for medical preliminary examinations and rearrange 
the teaching at the existing School of Medicine. We must also teach law to 
train the judges and civil servants which the country needs, and we must 
train the professors who will be needed to run arts and science courses in Africa. 

There is no doubt that in French West Africa elements exist of an élite 
which must be selected for a future university. Let us hope that at the time 
when it opens its doors a closer union will exist among different parts of 
Tropical Africa, at present so different from one another (French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, and Togo). 

Moreover, there is no need to prove that Africa is capable of sharing in 
the cultural life of the intellectual élite of the modern world: in spite of the 
very limited means at the disposal of a generation which preceded the present 
students, the teaching of French universities has produced writers, poets, 
lawyers, and professors from the deep layers of that country who have re- 
invigorated their intellectual and moral inheritance from the vitality and 
culture of French humanism. 

Why, then, should we be sceptical about the prospects of a future university 
of Tropical Africa? 


Scholarships 

In the meantime we do without a university by sending students to France: 
the young men who have been selected do not make a bad show beside their 
French fellow students, and it is fortunate that they can go to drink at the 
very source of civilisation, which will sustain their expansion to-morrow in 
French West Africa. Besides the holders of scholarships, there is a number of 
young men who though not selected by the educational authorities have been 
sent to France by local communities (mostly town councils) to study. 
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Sometimes the return home to French West Africa of these promising young 
men is sooner or later attended by disappointments. These are but incidents 
due to temporary gaps in legislation in its infancy. At any rate, if at present 
there are some young Africans in France who have been sent rather lightly, 
the considerable sacrifices which are made by the African population, in spite 
of their poverty, are really touching, as they show affection for France and 
faith in the destiny of a Union under the shield of French civilisation. 

The greatest obstacle to be overcome consists in the more or less general 
dislike of manual work and a rather deep inclination for speeches and formal 
functions; there is a marked coolness for all services connected with working 
on materials, and everybody rushes to become a lawyer, or at least to hold an 
administrative post. 

The authorities have not taken adequate measures to obviate this state of 
things: in fact, a student who completes his studies at a vocational school has 
often only one wish, to hide his specialisation and to avail himself only of his 
lower studies, completed three years before, and thus to obtain a clerk’s job; 
unfortunately this last employment is generally better paid and respected ard 
less tiresome. 

This year again, under the pressure of politicians well-intentioned but 
ill-advised, the Governors agreed that students aged twenty or more who had 
completed the course at our vocational schools (that is to say, training centres 
for apprentices) might be sent to metropolitan schools, where they would try to 
recommence the studies in which they had previously failed (they were enrolled 
from amongst candidates who had not passed the entrance examination to a 
higher professional school). We try to make it understood that these students 
should be directed to work as craftsmen, in order to improve their knowledge 
of the trade which they have already started. It is of paramount importance 
that Africa should train good workmen, good foremen, good assistant engineers, 
and good engineers. It is most important that an impetus should be given to 
the national economy, that needs should be created, that private enterprise 
should be developed. 

This is a task to be taken over by the Government, and we have a duty to 
the men selected for this task to encourage a fair distribution of studies, and to 
see to it that those who are assisted by society to better their position should 
show proof that they have obtained the requisite qualifications. 


Administrative Organisation 


Before 1947 the educational branch was entrusted to an Inspector-General 
(a college professor or a professor promoted to this rank by a local decree); 
this officer, whose powers were similar to those of the secondary school inspector 
(Inspecteur d’ Académie), was given the title of Director-General after 1942. 
Under his authority, in each territory, a grammar schools inspector (Inspec- 
teur Primaire), having the local title of ‘“‘Head of the Educational Service’, 
was at the Governor’s disposal to carry out administrative duties in primary, 
high and vocational schools of the territory. Secondary education did not 
exist before 1946, except in two educational establishments, at Saint Louis and 
Dakar, which were directly under the authority of the Director-General, 
assisted by the Director of Technical Education and the Chief Inspector of 
Primary Education. 

In each territory, the head of the educational branch was assisted by 
numerous grammar school inspectors, some of whom were teachers appointed 
for the time being. 

The division of territories into “‘school sectors” led to abuses and was 
abolished in 1946. Each school sector grouped a certain number of schools 
which should have been visited in turn by an experienced person to advise 
the teacher, provide for possible shortcomings, look after the building of 
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premises. . . . Unhappily, some sector heads made the mistake of considering 
themselves to be inspectors entrusted with supervision, and they were eager 
for the hunt. Such individual abuses made the superior authorities take 
the decision to abolish the system, which was sound at heart. Moreover, there 
was nothing to take the place of the school sectors, and the local grammar 
school inspector, the manner of whose enrolment was laid down in 1943, 
awaited relief, which cannot be substantial during the present school year. 

At the end of 1946, the High Commissioner, Barthes, obtained from the 
Ministry of National Education and Overseas France the nomination of 
a Rector from ist January 1947: the creation of five posts of Secondary 
Education Inspectors (Jnspecteurs d’Académie), which came a few months 
later, transformed the educational branch of French West Africa into a real 
educational district. The secondary education inspectors of French West 
Africa are detailed by the Ministry of National Education and are divided 
between the eight territories in the following manner: 

Ivory Coast 

Dahomey and Niger 

Guinea 

Senegal and Mauritania 

Sudan and Upper Volta 
The number of the inspectorates will soon be raised to seven by establishing 
posts in Niger and Upper Volta. 

The secondary education inspector (Inspector d’ Académie) is the Rector’s 
representative within his territory, over which he carries out his administrative 
duties regarding every degree of education. Each secondary education inspec- 
torate is divided as regards primary education into a number of districts, each 
one of which is allotted to a grammar school inspector. 

The former chief of the educational branch is at the same time grammar 
school inspector in the chief town district and adviser to the secondary 
education inspector. It is through a considerable increase in the number of 
grammar school inspectors that the drawbacks resulting from the abolition of 
school sectors can be overcome and the morale as well as the zeal of the 
courageous and devoted teaching staff can be supported. 

The headquarters Educational Information Office has the task of issuing: 

(1) An official bulletin concerning all degrees of education. 

(2) A fortnightly educational publication, destined for inspectors, which 

will begin to appear at the opening of the new school year. Moreover, 
this office is charged with advising students regarding choice of a 
profession, and how to enter it; the problem of vocational guidance is 
also within its province. 


The Problem of Further Education 

We do not forget that we have in our schools at present less than 1 per cent. 
of the total population of French West Africa. Now it is possible, outside 
normal teaching hours, to make use of the school premises, with the present 
financial means and the qualified staff on the spot, to undertake a more supple 
and more practicable method of teaching than that of the school curricula. 
This after-school teaching, given in the late afternoon, could’have the scope 
of preparing young men who are busy in the daytime for the lower or higher 
school certificate examination (such courses are at present being given in 
nearly all the chief towns of French West Africa and their organisation should 
develop), or of giving practical teaching to adults who have never attended 
school; instruction of illiterates, giving some notion of hygiene, etc. 

It is really moving to see very old people sitting beside children on the 
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school benches, as I have seen it myself in a little school in a palm grove in 
Dahomey; nevertheless, this practice cannot be introduced as a general rule. 

A family is sometimes educated by a child returning from school, but this 
is not frequent enough. And we must remember here the instructions given 
in 1895 by M. Poincaré, then Minister of Public Education: ‘‘What really 
matters is to bear in mind that wherever there is a school it is not only for the 
little pupils but that it is open for their elder brothers.” 

The Educational Information Office has also within its scope the co- 
ordination of efforts relating to para-scholastic education: so far the educational 
film only exists as a project; school libraries, as well as laboratories, are 
extremely poor in the schools of French West Africa. 


School Sports 


In grammar schools teachers give gymnastic lessons on the same level as 
French and arithmetic; they have been properly trained for these lessons in 
the teachers’ training schools or in teachers’ training courses. In secondary 
schools physical training is taught by qualified teachers assisted by head 
monitors and monitors. 

The climate of Dakar and Saint Louis permits the same programme as 
in France (slightly reduced all the same), but it is not possible inland or 
on the south coast, where efforts must be limited in time and kept to the 
most appropriate time of day; in this case physical training usually takes place 
before 8 a.m. 

So far the staff of physical training teachers and monitors is exclusively 
European; projects are being elaborated to enable Africans to have access to 
these duties, and particularly to establish a school for monitors in the Dakar 
area, 

The most popular game in French West Africa is football. Rugby is far 
behind, and is not played anywhere outside Dakar. Other sports—basket-ball, 
tennis, swimming, etc.—are also practised only in Dakar. The efforts made 
in recent years have provided the principal educational establishments with 
very well-equipped sports grounds, as, for instance, those of the Van Vollen- 
hoven College at Dakar. 


Prospects for the Future 


Emphasis must be put on the unanimous French feelings of the population 
of French West Africa and the hunger for education which permeates them. 

Conditions are consequently propitious for more than doubling the school 
attendance in 1955 in comparison with the figures for 1945. This result can 
be achieved as regards the human element; let us hope that it may also be 
achieved as regards financial means by putting on a rational basis the economic 
development of a country which is certainly not poor. 

A fifty-year plan was established in 1945. According to this plan full 
attendance of the schools of French West Africa is anticipated by 1995, by 
which date fifty teachers’ training schools should be set up and two hundred 
modern colleges. One is rather reluctant to believe too much in such audacious 
and distant targets. The will of men is subject to the laws of economics, and 
it is the national economy of a country on which must depend the spread of 
education to the great bulk of the nation. 

For the present we have cleared only one part of the field, and: we shall 
be able to enter this huge uncultivated land only with the assistance of African 
collaborators, whom we must train so that they may work like us. While 
waiting for this relief we must have French teachers for our bush schools, that 
bush which is so attractive to all those who do not fear space, initiative, and 
unforeseen events. . . . We need teachers full of faith for these nomad schools 
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of the Sahara, where one must live in a tent, near a well, among tribes rearing 
numerous herds under limitless horizons of sun-scorched dunes. The children 
must still be enticed to school even in a tribe whose chief tells us that he would 
rather kill them than send them to school. But the successes gained surpass 
all hopes if one undertakes wholeheartedly this work of training these proud 
and warlike peoples. It is only a generation ago that the Bonnier mission was 
massacred by the Tuaregs in the Timbuktu area: the son of the chief who 
was responsible for this slaughter, and who is now chief himself, went to 
Gundam a few months ago to ask the Governor of the Sudan and myself for 
schools with French teachers to be opened for his tribe... .. As regards the Moors, 
where Arab culture has been spreading in the camps for centuries under a 
still Biblical form, they ask for the introduction of the elements of French 
civilisation into medersas where the Arab and the French teacher co-operate 
perfecily. In the deep forests of the south coast, as well as in the immense 
savannah or in the Sahara, amongst fetish-worshippers or Muslims, great 
French work is going on. 

At the opening ceremony of the first session of the Great Council of French 
West Africa (December 1947), the High Commissioner of the Republic, 
Governor-General Barthes, addressed the following words to the African 
delegates. ; 

“Each new school opened in a village, however obscure the village and 
however rudimentary the school, will bring to some minds each year a better 
understanding of the needs and means of men, and through them will come 
the development and the strength of Africa and the transformation of mankind. 
You have on your side the strength which gives freedom, you have on your 
side your faith in the destiny of a new and self-confident people; you have with 
you the very ancient wisdom of Africa.”’ 


VACATION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
by H. C. Wiruers, Education Officer, St. Lucia 


Ix educationally backward colonies training facilities for teachers become a 
foremost need. How much can be done for teachers, the majority of whom 
have not had, and by virtue of age will not have in the future, the opportunity 
of taking a one- or two-year training course at one of the few available colleges 
in the area? Has the short holiday course anything of value to offer? 

In August 1946, the first of three annual one-week courses was held 
in St. Lucia. Invitations were sent to teachers who were, in the main, 
head teachers or certificated assistant teachers; in a few cases uncertificated 
teachers were accepted in order to have representation from all primary and 
infant schools. The response was good, and approximately one hundred teachers 
gathered together for the inaugural address. This course and subsequent ones 
followed broadly a plan which provided for: 

(1) comprehensive lectures to all members of the course on general topics; 
(2) a series of classes giving specific technical instruction usually to smaller 
groups; 
evening sessions of a cultural or social nature with film shows and 
recorded music recitals; 
4) organised visits. 
Discussion was expected and groups were occasionally subdivided to break 
down reticence and to encourage this important feature of the work. Some of 
the teachers themselves were also asked to become active participants by giving 
short accounts of their own experience of certain activities such as club leader- 
ship and the development of Young Farmers’ Clubs and 4H Clubs; school 
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cooking; scout and guide activities. Other teachers with specialist training in 
handcraft acted as tutors in this subject. 

The general lectures were varied and included talks given by officials and 
others on such subjects as water supply, town planning, St. Lucia agricultural 
prospects, civics and local administration, road safety for children, English 
usage, drama in schools and clubs, philately with special reference to local 
stamps and their design, art in schools, and model-making for the geography 
lesson. 

Members of the education department dealt with topics concerning the 
theory and practice of education, a phrase which covered a wide range of 
subject-matter varying from behaviour and discipline to visual education. One 
lecturer was a West Indian-born inspector who, having recently returned from 
a course in education at the Institute of Education, London, gave a personal 
impression of education in England. 

Each year a particularly apt series of talks and demonstrations on health 
education was given to all students by members of the medical profession. On 
one occasion this was followed by a competition in which the teachers were 
asked to submit “health plays” in order to stimulate the dramatic method of 
presenting this subject. 

The subjects in the second category were intended mainly for smaller 
groups of teachers, who made a selection between music, agriculture and school 
gardening, and handcraft. 

In addition to films and music, the evening sessions included such items as 
a brains trust (a bright “‘capture” on one occasion was a visiting professor who , 
gave a vigorous Joad-like performance), a quiz, games, and a concert given 
mainly by the students themselves. The music recitals and art course owed 
much to the visit of a British Council Arts Officer, who spent a week with us 
in 1948. Mention should be made, too, of a special visit by the British Council 
representative for the Eastern Caribbean, who opened the course in the same 
year and addressed the teachers on the work of the Council. 

The visits made a welcome break in the week’s academic activities, and 
have led to a great increase in the organisation of school outings throughout 
the colony. Where possible the visits were preceded by a preparatory talk, so 
that full value could be made of excursions on foot (or more usually by truck) 
to such places as regions of volcanic activity, factories, water and electricity 
works, printing presses, agricultural demonstration stations, and large private 
estates which could show thoroughbred stock nd modern methods of 
husbandry. 

For two years these courses were held in the capital, Castries. Travelling 
expenses were paid to teachers in appropriate cases, and also a small subsistence 
allowance to those from the out-districts, the cost, borne by Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds, working out at between £1 and £1 6s. per head. 
In the second year places had to be refused to keep the numbers down to a 
manageable one hundred or so. Then, in June 1948, came the disastrous 
Castries fire, and it was clearly impracticable to hold the course at its usual 
venue. It was eventually decided, however, to meet at Soufriére, and more 
than eighty teachers enrolled to bring unusual bustle and activity to the little 
coast town which turned out to be, in many respects, an admirable centre. 

A special effort was made on this occasion not just to encourage the 
rewarding activity of dramatics in school, for already this is a popular under- 
taking, but to raise the present rather low standard of presentation of plays. 
There are two main difficulties here. One is to eliminate the type of acting 
which derives from the “recitation-with-actions”’ school of training and which 
permitted a Portia (a teacher) on one occasion to declaim not merely that the 
gentle rain from heaven was twice blessed, but to emphasise her point by 
raising two fingers. The second problem is the fact that to most children in 
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the colony English is a second language which has to replace the corrupt 
French patois, the only language spoken by the majority of children on first 
attending school. The result of the language difficulty, as was apparent during 
the personal production of a one-act play, is the tendency to labour over the 
pronunciation of words without comprehending the meaning. Some pre- 
liminary work was done about ten days before the commencement of the course 
with children who had been selected to take part in a short play set in Paris. 
(Actually, the scene of this piece, which is a modernised version of a medieval 
French play, was localised.) The children’s teachers then took over the 
preparation until the week of the course, when it was found possible to fit in 
three or four rehearsals before putting on the play in a still unpolished state 
before the students. The little piece, intended at first just as an illustration of 
production problems, was adjudged sufficiently advanced to be re-presented 
at the final concert. At this same concert a mime produced by teachers was 
outstandingly good, and indicated the abundant iatent talent for work of 
this sort. 

One feels that vacation courses such as these, short as they are, have a very 
definite use. True, the value to the individual depends on that person’s 
initiative, response, and receptiveness to new ideas. There are certainly some 
schools in which a marked stimulation of activity and interest has developed 
from the ideas and suggestions put forth. In some places, alas, the grooves 
of teaching method seem as fixed and lasting as railway lines. 

The education department itself benefits not only from the opportunity 
of discussing practical problems which have been evident at inspectorial visits, 
but also by the personal contact between administrative and teaching sides 
which has resulted. 

Finally, the opportunity given to teachers, many of whom live in somewhat 
isolated pockets, to meet and discuss matters of common interest is a point of 
no small value. 


A SURVEY OF TEACHERS’ LIFE AND LEISURE 
IN MAURITIUS 


by L. StLBERMAN 


Waar does the teacher do outside of school hours? The community envies 
his short working day and long vacations. Welfare projects assume that the 
teacher can—or does, or should—devote a certain amount of his spare time 
to community activities. Demands are made that teachers training take 
advantage of the opportunities and prepare the teacher to play a wider role. 
Unfortunately we know very little about the teacher’s use of his daily 
leisure, nor have we conducted much research into the living habits and private 
interests of this important section of the educated public in the colonies, although 
much could be gleaned from surveys, which guide refresher courses and other 
endeavours made on behalf of the teacher. When I was recently in Mauritius 
to do a social survey of Port Louis, the capital, I drew up a questionnaire 
addressed not to the general population like the rest of the investigation in 
hand, but to my fifty-four field workers, forty of whom were primary school 
teachers. The other fourteen were sanitary cadets, younger and perhaps less 
well educated; they acted as a “‘control’”’ to the teachers’ information. 
Mauritius is a sugar island with a civilisation essentially French, though 
my informants answered in English and displayed a good knowledge of the 
English tongue, using such. words as “pottering” to describe their Sunday 
morning activities. On the other hand, cricket was not among the sports 
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played. Most members of the group were of mixed European and African 
descent, the others being Indo-Mauritians*. The questionnaire did not have to 
be signed and it was stressed that no possible advantage could accrue to any 
individual from the survey, so that there was no point in telling untruths. 

The median age of the teacher group was thirty-eight years, that of the 
sanitary cadets only twenty. The teachers had a total of 169 children, or an 
average of a little over four; the sanitary cadets, with one exception, were 
childless. Indeed, no one below the age of thirty had any children, but after 
that age children came in quick succession. One teacher had nine children, 
another ten, and two had eleven. The sample consisted of Catholics, Hindoos, 
and Moslems. 

The informants were also asked to give their father’s occupational status, 
since in a rapidly advancing society advancement opportunities are of great 
importance. One-third of the teachers had come from the homes of manual 
workers, one in ten from the ranks of the (lower grade) civil service. The 
remainder were sons of traders and contractors, shop-keepers and sugar 
planters. One gave his father’s occupation as ‘“‘Hindoo priest and planter’. 
Practically all the sanitary cadets were the sons of minor public servants. 
Teaching is regarded in Mauritius as in England as honorific; otherwise there 
is much “inbreeding” in the various branches of the civil service. Thirty-seven 
of the total sample lived in town, seventeen in the countryside. 


**How many Clubs or Organisations do you belong to?” 
The first question which we might analyse refers to the number and type 
of organisation to which the two groups belong. 





Group Arith. Mean Standard Deviation 





Teachers . 5 ; : 16 +121 
Sanitary Cadets . , ° o'9 + 0°42 














The teachers are the better organised, many of them belong to their 
professional association and to the Teachers’ Union Benevolent Society. One 
teacher confessed to two gambling societies. Another teacher with seven 
children is a member of the union; the benevolent society; two Hindoo organi- 
sations; he is also president of the local board of relief, and member of the 
village council. This is, however, a definite exception. On the whole the 
informants are members of few organisations. Those given divide into the 


following types: 





Number of Clubs 
Teachers Sanitary Cadets 


Type of Club 








Trade Union . . . : 21 
Sport and Boy Scout . “ . 10 
Cultural ‘ : : ; 7 
Religious . , 7 ; “ 2 
Mutual Aid. ‘ ‘ 10 
Social Service or Political . ‘ 4 





Total ; ‘ ° ; 54 











*That is to say, of Indian descent but born in Mauritius. —Ed. 
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The ‘‘cultural” organisations were mainly literary and debating societies. 
The informants may in some cases have felt embarrassed at not belonging to 
any club. One finds this entry: 

“T do not essentially belong to any club, but I have an intimate friend 
who is a member of a tennis club, and also I like to debate among learned 
young men of my acquaintance.” 

Poverty and pressing home circumstances account for the facts. One non- 
member volunteers the explanation “‘cannot afford to contribute”, another 
goes out of his way to mention a subscription of 0-75 rupee for his Moslem 
society. We therefore turn to unorganised activities. 


‘What games, spor!, and cultural recreation do you go in for?” 


This question was further subdivided into (a) outdoor, (6) indoor activities. 
Various sports were mentioned—‘“‘walking”’ was considered as a sport by the 
teachers, but not by the cadets. Gardening and woodwork were not instanced; 
they belonged to work and labour in an island with memories of slavery; they 
may be useful, but never pleasurable. The statistics for outdoor sports and 
games are: 





Number of ' Arithmetical Standard 


Group . — 
Sports Mean Deviation 


Teachers . : 3 3 I “¢ + 0°83 
Sanitary Cadets ; ‘ 2: + 1°33 











Football is an easy first—seventeen teachers and twelve sanitary cadets play 
the game. Indoor games were headed by dominoes for the older generation 
and by table tennis for the younger people. Cards are popular among teachers 
and sanitary cadets. Draughts, chess, billiards, lotto, ludo, and crosswords are 
mentioned, but also boxing and physical culture. Roughly one indoor game 
is played by each member in each group. 

“Cultural” recreation includes the cinema and reading. In one case the 
ambiguous indoor recreation of “‘biology”’ is given. On the whole, this division 
is not so popular and speaks of cultural poverty, reminiscent of other islands 
with a similarly constituted population: 





No. of Activities Mode Arith. Mean Standard Deviation 
Indoor 





Group 





Outdoor 


Outdoor | Indoor | Outdoor | Indoor | Outdoor | Indoor 
Teachers. 4! 43 I oO . 06 + 0°83 | + 1°65 
Sanit. Cadets 10 18 I I o-7 05 + 1°33 | + 1°65 





























This table can be expanded in two sorts of question—the general question 
which asks the informant to record how he passes his average day, hour by 
hour, and his week-ends, and the “closed’’ type of question on reading, gar- 
dening, the radio, etc. Both groups were included in the questionnaire with 
interesting results. Taking the “‘closed’’ type of question first. 


“Do you play an instrument, write, paint, garden, woodwork, and other handwork?” 


Now that Western recreations are specifically named we find rather more 
recreational activities: 





LirERACY IN SIERRA LEONE Pur TRANSLATOR. 


II]—Lrreracy IN 
SIERRA LEONE: 
THE PRINTERS. 





LireRAcY IN SIERRA LEONE: THE READERS 


Rurar CENTRAL ScHoo.., Morpeuov, Cyprus: SOME OF THE STUDENTS. 





Rurat Centra ScHoor, Moreuovu. Cyprus UDENT EXE®CISING THE Butt 


VI—Roman Carnonic ScHoot., ‘TOSAMAGANGA, TANGANYIKA: GENERAL SCIENCE LABORATORY 





VIT Roman Caruoric ScHoor, TosAMAGANGA, TANGANYIKA: THe BAND 


VITI—Roman Carnoriic Scnoot SAMAGANGA, TANGANYIKA: THE CHorIR 
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Group Number of Mode Arithmetical Standard 
Activities Mean Deviation 








Teachers . ‘ , 62 I*F + 1°48 
Sanitary Cadets . 14 I: + 0°75 

















Concerting the answers into percentages, we have the distribution: 





Percentage of Total Number 





Hobby ; - 
Teachers Sanitary Cadets 





Gardening : ; ; : 37° 

Woodwork ‘ : ‘ . , 21°4 
Other Handwor : ; , 6 0-0 
Write. 2 5 ‘ : “¢ 14°3 
Paint . 2 : é : 2° 71 
Music. - ; - : 9° 21°5 








All . : : : i ; 100°0 100°0 











More than half of the sample do gardening or other physical leisure-time 
work. “‘Reading”’ is not included in this “closed” question, but it is covered by 
two separate questions: 


‘How many books have you read in the last three months? Name the last three books 
you have read.” 


The group appreciated the importance of reading and mentioned a great 
variety of books, boasting of many books read. The statistics of the numbers 
were for the three months preceding the survey: 





Group Mode : Standard Deviation 








22 


Teachers ‘ ‘ ; ig 3 y ih. 
O° g! 


4 
Sanitary Cadets. ‘ : 12 I £ 4" 














The sanitary cadets contained a group of voracious readers, six of them, 
and an equal number of teachers, had read more than one book per week, and 
one teacher purported to have devoured fifty in three months. The range of 
titles was wide, and included the Mosquito Survey of Mauritius, as well as the 
Three Musketeers. Shakespeare, Dickens, Stevenson were easy favourites, 
frequently they form one of the annual set books. Those who went in for 
classical and “good” literature tended to read English; light reading was done 
in French. No Indian language book was quoted, though Indians read on 
Indian subjects—the lives of Nehru and Gandhi, Inside Asia; Prison Days in 
India bulked fairly large. In Africa few works of fiction are read; not so in 
Mauritius, where go per cent was belles lettres. 

Of course, we are not sure whether the informants are not mendaciously 
giving themselves an air of distinction. Among the “indoor’’ recreations only 
eighteen teachers mention reading and three sanitary cadets. Not all who say 
that they read a lot of books also mention reading as a pastime. Indeed, if we 
divided the sample into those who read six books or more, and those who read 
less than six books we arrive at the following fourfold table: 
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Mention reading . : 
Don’t mention reading . 


More than 6 books 


Less than 6 books 


All 





II 
16 








10 
17 





21 
33 





The chi square test applied to this distribution shows that the number who 
do not mention reading differ from expectation in a highly significant manner. 
Either the groups are not telling the truth, or they do not count reading 
among their recreations. 


‘What radio stations do you listen to? What programmes do you most frequently tune 
into?” 

We can compare some of the data for reading habits with radio listening. 
Three-fifths of the sample owned sets. While reading was mainly in English, 
listening was done often in French or an Indian language. One will often 
find that bilingual peoples think in another language than they speak. The 
percentage distribution of those who listen is as follows: 





Stations (percentage) 
French 





Group : 
B.B.C. Indian 


Mauritius 





Teachers . 4 : > 40 17 32 II 
Sanitary Cadets ‘ . 32 34 29 


100 
100 





All . , : ; ; 36 24 3! 8 99 




















The question on the type of programme proved a failure. Only ten persons 
answered it. It is sometimes said that radio tends to crowd out the printed 
page among isolated or backward peoples, but this is not borne out by our 
sample. Calculating the ‘‘Coefficient of Colligation” for the hypothesis that 
those who are readers (i.e. claim to read more than six books in three months) 
are also listeners, while those who are non-readers also do not listen in, we get 
a significant figure in support of the hypothesis: 





Listener Not Listener All 





“Reader”. . : ; 20 7 27 
“Not Reader” : ‘ : 11 16 27 














Coefficient of Colligation + 0°55. Standard Error + 0-146. 


“How do you pass an ordinary week-end?” 

A completely open question supplied further data on leisure. “Passive” 
enjoyments were frequently mentioned. The difference of generations comes 
out in the percentage distribution of week-end occupations: 





Percentage . 
Sanitary Cadets 


Worship. : . ; 6 
Cinema, Dancing : ; ‘ 24 
Sport : 4 ‘ ‘ 15 
Visiting, Entertaining . : 21 
Reading, Music, Writing. ‘ 15 
Walking ; ; : 12 
Work ; : : ; 6 





T 0 ti 
‘ype of Occupation Teachers 








All . ° : ; . 99 
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The teachers gave a total of 153 different things they did, the cadets 36. 
The cadets gravitate towards “‘sensate” enjoyments. A number of teachers 
find a by-employment in coaching, others prepare for the next week’s work. 
Fishing, so popular among the French, is only once instanced. One wit and 
lover of truth goes... 

**, . . sometimes on a drinking bout, just to be up to the mark to discuss 
the vicissitudes of life with friends who, as much as I, are in a sad plight 
in regard to the factor of salary.” 

Very few seem to do any kind of collecting. Some write very charmingly such 
as this informant: 

**Make my children read stories, then let them say them in their own 
words in English. We much enjoy that. Discussions about the use of 
religions and at the same time enjoying their absurdities, and the hold on 
credulous people.” 

But life is not made up only of week-ends. The daily round is of sterner stuff. 


‘How do you pass your ordinary working day?” 

People rise early, usually at 6 a.m. They go to bed early, too. Four are in 
bed by 8 p.m. In addition, siestas are taken in the middle of the day by many 
teachers. Their road to work in many cases is a long one. The mornings are 
taken up with school, the afternoons are filled with preparations for the next 
day, walks, coaching; two have to prepare meals, four have to do shopping, 
seven mention prayer. The cadets do not sleep during the day. The burden 
of family weighs less heavily upon their shoulders. But even the daily routine 
has its surprises. The above-mentioned teacher, aged thirty-three, who belongs 
to so many organisations, and who beside village council work plays football 
and attends his temple, reads, and has a daily bout of P.T.; also has an hour 


set aside for “pelmanising’”’. On the whole, however, the picture is one of 
cultural poverty. 


‘What recreational facilities should be introduced? What recreational facilities already 
existing in Mauritius would you like to see expanded?” 

Cultural poverty may be a result of wanting opportunities; if more facilities 
were available more activities would be current. This may well be. In our 
inquiry we wanted to know how much thought the average teacher and cadet 
had given to leisure-time organisation and civic improvements. An intelligent 
answer would be diagnostic of a sense of social awareness, reaching beyond 
personal perplexities to new developments. 





Group Arith. Mean of 
Suggestions 





Teachers . 2 ‘ ‘ "5 
Sanitary Cadets . 3 ; "4 











The teachers think of a much wider range of items. The suggestions cover 
many fields, but all point in the direction of ““Westernisation” and modernity. 
Folk art or historic societies are not in demand. Various answers enumerate 
“television’’, “rugby”, “‘all recreational facilities common in Europe”, even 
“swimming baths” are encountered five times, despite the accessibility of the 
sea on all sides. Tastes are verbal rather than visual, but one person would 
like to see art studios communally provided. Naturally educational facilities 
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are much to the fore: libraries (fourteen times), cheap radio sets (fourteen times), 
social centres, evening classes, theatre, amateur dramatics, educational films are 
wanted. Among the recreational facilities there is a call for dance-halls (twice), 
seaside pensions (twice), public gardens (seven times). The last item is really 
not an innovation, for Mauritius prides itself on a number of parks and botanical 
gardens (indeed, claims the oldest in the world), but, of course, they are not 
found everywhere on the island. The popularity of parks in Mauritius is proof 
of increasing demand for a cultural and recreational asset with its increasing 
supply. One informant catches faint rumblings of the modern vogue for group 
therapy when he wishes to institute “social meetings to bring about a better 


entente among teachers”’. 
The second part of the question requires less imagination and thought: 





Group Arith. Mean of Range of Items 
Suggestions 





Teachers . ‘ ° ; 16 17 
Sanitary Cadets . . ‘ QI 12 











The younger people are now well ahead, asking for cinemas on a grander 
scale (four times), concerts (four times), football grounds (seven times). The 
national passion for shooting deer* which takes up much land and time should 
be further encouraged. Tennis (seven times), volley-ball (seven times), youth 
organisations (eight times), table tennis (seven times), are favourites. Most 
interesting is the popularity of music (fourteen times). Lectures and debating 
clubs are mentioned five times. Some of these things one might have thought 
were within the easy reach, since people had only to get together to realise 
these ambitions; but other suggestions, such as mobile cinema vans (five 
times), require the aid of government. 


An “Index of Initiative” 

By combining various answers and grading them we can construct an index 
which allows us to compare the two groups or any other division we might 
consider interesting. If this survey were repeated some years hence after certain 
improvements had come into being one might measure the new level by 
re-applying the index. I have used the number of organisations to which a 
person belongs, the literary value of the books he reads, the cultural activities 
he is concerned with, the quality of his proposals for innovations for this 
composite index, knowing, of course, that an index like this can never hope to 
be more than a rough guide. The highest score of seven points was easily reached 
by the teacher who sits on the village council and also believes in pelmanising. 
No one had less than one point. The statistics for the two groups are: 





Mode Arith. Mean Standard Deviation 





Teachers 2°31 + 0°97 
2°39 + 2°28 


Sanitary Cadets 











The average cadet has a higher index than the teacher, though the group 
also shows greater variation with a considerable number congregating at the 
*The deer are driven by beaters; the guns are posted in narrow rides cut through the thick 


scrub.—Ed. 
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bottom of the score. The table suggests that age is an important factor; but 
if we divide the sample into those who are below forty and those above forty 
years of age we find the following average: 





Generation Arith. Mean Standard Deviation 


Below 40 . ‘ A 2°48 t 3°22 
- 2°19 





40+. : . : . 2°19 - 











The difference between the two generations in this case is not significant. 
Again no significant difference emerges when the sample is divided according 
to residence into town and country dwellers. As it happens, teachers and 
cadets are distributed between the two areas in equal proportions. We find 
the following statistics: 





Arithmetical Mean 





Statistic 
Town Country 





Initiative Index . P x 2° 25 
No. of Organisations . 4 . 1°5 
No. of Hobbies . ; ; z 1-6 
No. of Books read , . ; 51 











The difference between town and country in a larger colony might be 
considerably more pronounced. Because of the prevalence of malaria and the 
heat of the summer, those who can afford it tend to settle in the higher lying 
rural parts. Port Louis may contain less of a progressive population than its 
more countrified environs. On the other hand, the influence of public libraries 
is seen in the greater use of books in towns. 


Conclusions 

Social surveys provide background information. I now know more about 
my field workers and their interests. A new director of education may have 
something to learn when reading this account. Anyone who wishes to check 
his impressions against a quantitative assessment of the situation may find the 
data useful. 

The survey shows that life lived at a low professional income must remain 
humble. The limitations prevent even the imagination from taking wings. 
Improvements must necessarily be dependent on social growth and the national 
income, but training and small-scale assistance at strategic places may do much 
to raise the cultural level. Social poverty can be tackled before other sectors 
of life and even when the magnitude of economic poverty defeats the reformer. 
By showing the teachers the paucity of their ambitions, by stressing the value 
of extra-curricular activities, by giving prominence to him who takes the wider 
view, and by aiding financially those who are genuinely prevented against 
their will from living a fuller life, much could be done to educate the educators. 
We might extend the library system to rural areas; the union could negotiate 
for lower fees among cultural associations; the teacher with a large family 
could be helped by an insurance scheme; British teachers in one or two localities 
could take a teachers’ circle oversea under their wing; refresher courses might 
deal with the creative use of leisure in special tutorial classes; the teachers 
might be treated to concerts organised by the department. . . . The survey 
raises many issues and ideas. 
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NOTES 


Mass Education—Sterra Leone 


The 1948 report of the Protectorate literature bureau continues the story 
of steady if unspectacular progress. The printing works have been expanded, 
and the output for the year totalled 49,000 copies, nearly five times the output 
ten years ago. Five of the books, with a total of 22,000 copies, are classed as 
general literature, the biggest of these being a Mende-English phrase book. 
Two were Mende primers, and there was a new primer in Kono. Six books 
are classed as Christian literature; three of these are New Testament translations 
and a fourth is a re-telling of part of the Gospel story. The publishing business 
is being held up by the difficulty of obtaining manuscripts; printing difficulties 
have for the time being been overcome. 

Sales of books totalled some 20,000 copies, more or less evenly divided 
between primers and easy readers on one hand, and more advanced material 
on the other. Sales of easy reading material have gone down, sales of higher 
grade material have gone up; this is because there has been little expansion 
of the area of the campaign, and readers are progressing towards harder books. 
The perennial difficulty of distribution is illustrated by the fact that there is 
a flourishing second-hand market in the bureau’s publications. They sell at 
two, three, or even four times the published price, and the bureau is naturally 
worried as to how to take advantage of this eager but inaccessible demand. 

Eight hundred and seven reading certificates had been awarded before 1948, 
and 1,328 new ones were awarded during the year. The bureau estimates that 
the total of 2,135 certificates represents about 4,000 new literates, since many 
literates, it knows, do not trouble to claim a certificate. Perhaps the most 
promising piece of news is that, whereas at the beginning of the year only two 
chiefdoms were interested in the literacy campaign, there are now at least 
fifteen interested, and four are pressing for new campaigns in their areas. Some 
of the chiefdoms are beginning to take advantage of the increase in literacy 
by putting up notices in Mende; “‘it is still hoped,” says the report plaintively, 
“that the administration and the health and agricultural departments of the 
Government will follow their good example.” 

The report adds that “‘it is also hoped that it will not be long before literacy 
campaigns can be run in conjunction with specific welfare projects rather than 
as isolated efforts as at present’’. Indeed it is. In these two matters there seems 
to be a chance for a Government initiative. 


Notes from the Sudan 

An adult education campaign is running in three blocks of the Southern 
Gezira, and literacy is becoming “‘immensely popular’’; it is planned to extend 
adult education to other blocks. 

The president, vice-president, and secretary of the students’ union of 
Gordon College have been dismissed from the college. They organised a strike 
of students as a protest because the Minister of Education, El Sayyed Abdel 
Rahman Ali Taha, refused to let secondary schoolboys join a students’ union. 
They were warned what would happen, and defied the warning; and now it 
has happened. In December 1948 the Sudan schools’ clubs in Khartoum and 
Omdurman were closed after disturbances; they were allowed to re-open after 
a few weeks, their committees having agreed to exclude politics. 

In the Blue Nile province, there is “the usual rush” for admittance to boys’ 
schools. Only 77 out of the 214 boys who qualified for entry could find room 
in the two secondary schools at Wad Medani. A new technical school was 
opened in January 1949 at El Obeid. 
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Adult Education in the Gold Coast 


The Oxford delegacy for extra-mural studies has published a short report 
for the 1948-9 session on its work in West Africa, the Gold Coast. From May 
to July 1947 Mr. J. A. McLean gave a twelve-week series of lectures on 
“Economic History and Problems” in Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi, and 
Kumasi. The response to this was so encouraging that in April 1948 the 
delegacy seconded Mr. David Kimble for a two-year appointment as resident 
tutor in the Gold Coast. 

The report describes the expected activities of weekly classes and occasional 
lectures. Mr. Kimble gave twenty-four weekly classes on ‘‘Problems of Modern 
Government” in the same four centres of Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi, and 
Kumasi; and broke new ground with ten-week courses on ‘““The Machinery 
of Government” at Ho, Koforidua, Swedru, and Tarkwa. Other single lectures 
or courses of lectures were delivered by guest speakers, African and European. 

In addition to these, however, there are more exciting developments. There 
have been several one-day schools on topical controversial subjects. There 
have been week-end schools at Kommenda on the coast and at an Ashanti 
village, in which the fundamental subject has been tackled, ‘“‘What can we do 
to help this village?”’ And at the first annual conference representatives came 
from twelve centres, and launched the People’s Educational Association, 
planned much on the lines of the Workers’ Educational Association of Britain. 
All this activity must be considered against the background of the extra- 
ordinarily sensitive Gold Coast politics. Courage and tact have been needed 
to bring about so much progress at such a time. 


Farewell to Jamaica Welfare 


On 1st April 1949 the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission took over the 
work of Jamaica Welfare Ltd. The new commission is a statutory organisation 


financed by the Jamaica Government. It is understood that the change of 
organisation does not mean any change in policy, and we look forward to 
hearing of continued progress along the familiar lines. 


Daylight Cinema 

We have recently seen a demonstration of a small portable cinema unit 
which throws on to a screen 20 by 28 inches in daylight. The projector uses 
16-mm. film, and the biggest audience it can deal with is 250 people. It uses 
either sound or silent films. 

It seems to us that the machine would be extremely useful for all educational 
use wherever there is mains electricity. The whole unit is self-contained, pro- 
jector, loud-speaker, and back-projection screen being mounted in one cabinet, 
which is made of light panelling on a metal frame, and can easily be pushed 
about by two boys from one room to another. The motor is extremely silent, 
and once the film has been threaded through the gate it is all a matter of 
press-button control, whether for starting or stopping the film, switching the 
sound on or off, or adjusting the tone and volume. Points that impressed us 
favourably were that there is a very effective cooling system, the machinery 
is fitted with automatic lubrication and very well protected against dust, and 
it is very simple to stop and start the film and to stop the sound while leaving 
the visual film running. It is, of course, a great advantage, especially in the 
tropics, to be able to show the films in daylight and to dispense with darkening 
the room. The chief point against the machine is the price, which is high. 

The machine is called the Moviegram Sono-Vision; its address is Movie- 
gram Equipments Ltd., 3 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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Visual Aids 


We have seen a delightful illustrated booklet called Gas in your Home, 
prepared for the British Gas Council by Educational Productions Ltd., 17 Den- 
bigh Street, London, S.W.1. Nobody in the tropics is likely to be interested 
in the subject of gas in the home; but the technique is one which should interest 
every teacher. The firm publishes others of these ‘“‘visual books”, and also 
issues wall charts and wall maps (some of which have recently been reviewed 
in Oversea Education), film strips and films. The catalogue is worth examining. 

We quote in full what is printed on the back of the catalogue: “We offer 
the following additional services to those interested in education and training. 
Schemes are prepared to meet particular requirements after study of the 
problems involved. Individuals are invited to submit ideas for visual material. 
If suitable, these will be considered for publication on attractive terms.’’ Much 
of our difficulty with visual aids in the tropics is that the material available is 
unsuitable to our needs, This sounds on the face of it an offer worth investi- 
gating. 


Educational Films 


Films are not yet as common in tropical countries as they will be when 
projectors are cheaper and less dependent on mains electricity. But we have 
recently seen some of the films produced by British Instructional Films Ltd., 
of Film House, Wardour Street, London, W.C.1, which are well worth the 
attention of teachers in the tropics who are lucky enough to have a projector. 
It is quite plain that they have been made for classroom use by people who 
are teachers as well as cinematographers. 

The films are silent 16-mm.; their silence will be welcomed by many 
teachers, who prefer their own commentary to the standardised sound-track. 
For pupils whose background and knowledge of English is different from that 
of the English children for whom the films were made, this absence of com- 
mentary is an important advantage. Teaching notes are supplied. 

Many of the films, notably two series on Egypt and on South Africa, are 
of the geographical background type. Others deal with nature study, civics, 
English, and crafts. Notable examples of the craft films are those illustrating 
the fundamentals of spinning and of pottery; in these films the essential identity 
between primitive handwork and the most complicated of mechanical tech- 
nique is clearly brought out. In every case the photography is admirable, and 
wherever possible the shots are taken from over the operator’s shoulder, so 
that the audience has the feeling of actually participating in the work. Both 
in these films and in the geography films that we saw, the points dwelt on are 
those which a teacher would wish to emphasise. 

One interesting set of films is called ‘What Happens Next?” These films 
aim merely at starting a train of ideas for original composition. They begin 
a story, and break off in three minutes at the crisis; the class is asked to continue 
the story in its own words. This seems an admirable (though an expensive) 
idea. Its usefulness for tropical schools is limited at present by the very English 
character of the situations, a fault which could easily be remedied in new issues. 

Some of the films are, of course, quite unsuited for tropical classes. But 
enough remains to make the catalogue of great interest to teachers with 
projectors available. 


East African Literature Bureau 


The East African Literature Bureau has published its first general circular, 
giving news about the bureau’s progress. The bureau came into being on 
1st January 1948, but the staff arrived one by one in the course of that year, 
and there are still some important vacancies. The bureau proposes to organise 
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itself in five sections—text-books, libraries, periodicals, general literature, and 
African authorship, and, lastly, the publishing and distributing. This last 
section will probably have the most difficult task, at any rate in the early years. 
As the Sierra Leone literacy organisers are finding, distribution is not only 
difficult, but it is a difficulty which will render fruitless much of the work 
done elsewhere. 

The circular gives an interesting analysis of the manuscripts received in 
its first eight months, from April to November 1948. By languages, the figures 
are: English 50, Swahili 89, Luganda 7, other languages 75. By subjects, they 
are fiction 87, text-books 55, technical 36, tribal 27, biographical 16. Three- 
quarters of the scripts are original, one-quarter translations. 

The bureau is collaborating with commercial publishing firms, both in 
Britain and in East Africa, with its colleagues of the Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland publications bureau, with literature committees and with Govern- 
ment departments of education. We look forward to future reports; the 
programme as planned looks an interesting one. 


The Secondary Modern School 

One of the greatest advances in educational thought in modern Britain has 
been the conception of universal secondary education till the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, divided into three main types—grammar, modern, and technical—to 
suit three broad types of children. Whether the three types of school are 
combined in one, as in Scotland and in certain English regions (London and 
Middlesex are experimenting in this direction), or are kept separate, as is 
customary in most of England, the essential thing is that secondary education 
is no longer conceived of as solely a grammar school type of education given 
to the privileged few, but as education to which all children are entitled and 
from which all normal children can profit. 

The City of Leicester education committee has published an interesting 
little handbook on its secondary modern schools: a report which “‘is limited 
in its intention. It deals only with what is possible in the modern schools of 
Leicester in the next few years.” It is written partly for the teachers, partly 
for the parents; and one is tempted to go further and say that it is so interest- 
ingly written that the children could read it! That, however, would be too 
strong; but it is well and interestingly written with a sense of humour. 

We commend especially the sections of the handbook on “‘aims and objects’, 
on ‘‘time and tide” (that is to say, the actual amount of time at the teacher’s 
disposal—not as much as some reformers are apt to imagine), and on the basic 
subjects. Much of the discussion of the curriculum in each subject will not 
apply in tropical schools; and nobody will expect the details that suit Leicester 
to be equally suitable for Lagos or Lusaka. But the general principles are 
admirably, though too briefly, discussed; and we hope that one day the 
education authorities in the tropics will appeal to their parents and teachers 
in this way. At present some of us are a little apt to shrug our shoulders and 
say that if we were dictators we could reform our education; but “‘the public 
wouldn’t stand it”. The trouble spent in following Leicester’s example might 
well produce gratifying results. 


Fundamental Education—by the United States 

We expect a high standard from the publications of the United States 
Federal Security Agency Office of Education. But its bulletin No. 13 of 1948, 
with the title “Fundamental Education”, touches a new height. It costs ten 
cents, and is the best short account of what fundamental education is and 
what it ought to do that we have so far seen. Much of it is reprinted from 
an early publication of UNESCO, but it looks far better extracted from its 
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earlier setting and re-set in a different context. All we have against this little 
pamphlet is the word “fundamental’’, which ought to be omitted. It tries to 
justify the word by talking about regions or groups where the education 
provided “‘falls below the essential minimum”. But how can you talk about 
an essential minimum? However low you fix it, as soon as your education has 
reached that level, you screw your jack up a bit and fix a new “essential 
minimum” a little higher up. It is noteworthy that the United States, though 
one of the most literate of nations, claims that it needs fundamental education, 
not merely to mop up the small amount of illiteracy yet remaining, but to 
further its total education programme. As a summary of educational objectives 
and policy, this is admirable: comprehensive and yet realistic. 


Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund 


A fund is being organised to establish a prize in memory of Margaret 
Wrong, whose name is almost synonymous with Christian literature for Africa, 
and who died in Uganda in 1948 after twenty years of work for Africa and 
its peoples. The prize will be awarded annually for literary productions from 
Africa in English, French, or any other suitable language. It is felt that the 
most suitable memorial to Margaret Wrong would be the establishment of 
such a perpetual stimulus to African authorship. Subscriptions should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Fund at Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Adult Education Summer School 


We have heard a good deal of mass education in the colonies. It is perhaps 
a little difficult to draw a clear line between mass or fundamental education 
and adult education as we know it in Britain. It is certain, however, that 
unless mass education can elicit some of the enthusiasm that launched and 
maintains such bodies as the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
university tutorial classes, it will never reach the mass of the people. During 
the latter half of September, the Workers’ Educational Association ran a fort- 
night’s summer school at Gomshall, in Surrey, on the aims and methods of 
adult education. The initiative in the matter came from the Colonial Office, 
which invited the W.E.A. to organise the school on its behalf. The school was 
attended by some forty-five colonial students and by a number of British 
members of the W.E.A.; it was staffed by members of the adult education 
movement in Britain, with one or two members of the colonial service on 
leave. The aim of the school was to introduce the colonial members to the 
adult education movement, in the hope that when they returned to their own 
countries they might start adult education movements there. 


Education and Local Culture 


We hope in our next issue to review the Year Book of Education, 1949, which 
has arrived from the publishers, Messrs. Evans, as we are on the point of 
going to press. Meanwhile, we cannot resist referring to what seems to us a 
classical statement of the British policy of basing education on local cultures. 
It comes from an article by Mr. T. I. Kuprianov on education in the constituent 
republics of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Kuprianov, discussing the development of education in the non-Russian 
republics, says that some educationists claimed that education should be carried 
on in the local language and based on local culture, the Russian language 
being regarded as of subsidiary importance, or even of no importance. Others 
went to the other extreme; they regarded local languages and cultures as 
unimportant, and wanted to Russify education; they were unwilling to see 
the schools and colleges work in the native tongue and turn out people who 
were proud of their native culture. 
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But, the Soviet Government of today cherishes the cultural legacy of each 
nation. ‘‘Soviet people hold that each nation—whether big or small—has its 
own distinguishing qualitative features, its own specific nature which it alone 
possesses and other nations lack. These distinguishing features constitute the 
contribution that each nation makes to the common treasury of world culture 
and that supplements and enriches it,” said J. V. Stalin. Just so. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Bible in Basic English (School Edition) (Cambridge University Press), pp. 
gio. 8s, 6d. 

Basic English is so controversial a subject that anyone reviewing a book 
written in Basic ought in honesty to make clear his own position. The present 
reviewer is one who has no serious quarrel with Basic, but would like it better 
if it were less austere in its verb vocabulary. Thus, to take an example from 
this book, he would have no objection to seeing “‘Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee” rendered into “Lord, you know everything; 
you know that I love you’’; but does not like ‘““Lord, you have knowledge of all 
things; you see that you are dear to me”’, which is the Basic rendering. 

This Basic version of the Bible, however, is not merely a paraphrase of 
one of the existing English versions. It is a fresh translation made from the 
Hebrew and the Greek. It does not claim to replace the Authorised version 
or to compete with it. It claims only to have an independent value through 
its straightforwardness and simplicity. The 850 words of the ordinary Basic 
vocabulary have been increased to 1,000 by the addition of 50 special Bible 
words (such as hyssop, olive, cubit, camel, shekel) and 100 other words listed as 
giving most help in the reading of English verse. 
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It must be agreed that the book’s claim to straightforwardness and sim- 
plicity is well justified. In general, the poetical books of the Old Testament 
and the more eloquent and abstruse parts of the New, such as parts of the 
Epistles, are far easier to understand than the Authorised version. In straight- 
forward narrative there is less improvement; and in places, Basic’s poverty in 
verbs seems to be a disadvantage. The editors have helped the reader by 
rearranging certain passages in the Old Testament where verses seem to have 
slipped from their proper place; and by omitting altogether passages which 
they frankly confess are unintelligible. 

We must resist the temptation to quote extensively; but a few examples 
will illustrate what we have said. We quote one passage from the Old Testa- 
ment, Job xix. 25-27, and one from the New Testament, Romans viii. 26, in 
which it seems to us that the Basic version is simpler and more straightforward 
than the version we were brought up with: 

A.V.: Job xix. 25: For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; 

26: And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God; 

27: When I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another; though my veins be consumed within me. 

The Basic version, Job xix. 25: But I am certain that he who will take 
up my cause is living, and that in time to come he will take his place on 
the dust; 

26: And ... without my flesh I will see God; 

27: Whom I will see on my side, and not as one strange to me. My 
heart is broken with desire. 

It is noticeable that the Basic translators regard the first half of verse 26 as 
a place ‘“‘where it is no longer possible to be certain of the true sense of the 
Hebrew words’’, and so untranslatable. They have no room for conjecture. 

Now the verse from Romans. The Authorised version has: 

“Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

The Basic rendering is: 

‘“‘And in the same way the Spirit is a help to our feeble hearts: for we 
are not able to make prayer to God in the right way; but the Spirit puts 
our desires into words which are not in our power to say.” 

Similarly, we think that the Basic: ‘‘First take out the bit of wood from your 
eye’; “‘if its taste goes from the salt, how will you make it salt again?”’; ““Get 
out of my way, Satan!” are simpler than the A.V.: “‘First cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye”; “if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted?” and ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

On the other hand, here the A.V. seems to us to have the advantage: 

“Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking 
goodly pearls: who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it.” 

The Basic rendering is: 

“Again, the kingdom of heaven is like a trader searching for beautiful 
jewels. And having come across one jewel of great price, he went and gave 
all he had in exchange for it.” 

And the story of Gideon is far better in the A.V. than in Basic: 

“‘And the three companies blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, 
and held the lamps in their left hands, and the trumpets in their right 
hands to blow withal: and they cried, The sword of the Lord, and of 
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Gideon. And they stood every man in his place round about the camp: 

and all the host ran, and cried, and fled.” 
Basic says: 

“So the three bands all gave a loud note on their horns, and when the 
vessels had been broken, they took the flaming branches in their left hands, 
and the horns in their right hands ready for blowing, crying out, For the 
Lord and for Gideon. Then they made a line round the tents, every man 
in his place; and all the army, awaking from sleep, came running out, and 
with loud cries went in flight.” 

For simplicity and straightforwardness here we go to the Authorised version, 
not to Basic. 

Basic English, of course, can be readily understood by those who have 
studied the King’s English. So one can have the Basic version of the Bible on 
the shelf without having to switch over from the King’s English to Basic for 
general purposes. Schools and training centres in the colonies should have 
the Basic Bible in their libraries; it will be a most useful supplement to the 
Authorised and Revised versions, and to the various modern-English renderings 
such as Moffat and Knox. Besides this school edition at 8s. 6d., there is a 
library edition at 125. 6d. 


The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching for Schools (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press), pp. 184. 75. 6d. 

This is the third edition of the Cambridgeshire Syllabus, which is widely 
used outside Cambridgeshire. The: original Syllabus was published in 1924, 
and revised in 1939; the third edition is a complete recasting of the old one 
on the basis of twenty-five years’ experience. It is, of course, distinctively 
Christian; in fact it is a possible criticism of the Syllabus that, although it 
makes respectful allusions to other faiths, it contains almost nothing of 
comparative religion. 

After the necessary introductory material, the Syllabus gives chapters to 
religious teaching in the nursery school, in the infant school, in the junior 
school (divided into two age-groups, 7-9 and g-11), in the secondary school 
(similarly divided into three age-groups, 11-13, 13-15, and the 15-year-olds), 
and in the sixth form. There is a series of appendices, all too compressed, on 
the special problems of the small school and the single-teacher school; on the 
language of the Bible; on making the Bible familiar to children; on history, 
legend, and myth; on New Testament miracles; and on the illustration of 
religious lessons. There is an admirable bibliography. 

There seems no reason why this Syllabus should not be widely used in the 
tropics. The Palestinian background of the Bible is no more foreign to the 
school child in Port of Spain or Lagos or Zomba or Suva than it is to the child 
in Cambridge; and the religion is for all the world. 


British Institutions of Today. K. Derry (London: Longmans, Green & Co.), 
PP. Vili, 215. 55. Od. 

This revised and enlarged edition of a book which originally appeared in 
1937 is intended mainly for sixth form readers, a fact which in itself limits its 
usefulness to colonial schools. Dr. Derry has given us, within the narrow limits 
of his space, an admirably comprehensive little book, which might well find 
a place on library shelves in the colonies, even if it is only here and there that 
it could profitably be used as a class text-book. There are chapters on the 
Crown, the Cabinet, and the parliamentary system, the judiciary and the 
executive, local government, the commonwealth and empire, and international 
relations; while two valuable additional chapters deal with new trends in 
government and co-operation with the State. 
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Dr. Derry’s style is inevitably compressed and idiomatic, and his book 
reveals a thoroughly English background not only through the familiarity it 
assumes with English life (traffic lights and pedestrian crossings, the Lord 
Mayor’s show, election day, and so on), but through his attitude to “our 
colonial empire’’, on which Dr. Derry is not very well informed. These are 
limitations on the usefulness of Dr. Derry’s book in colonial schools, but it is 
well worth having as a reference book in the library. 


Infant Singing in African Schools. Otto Ampofo Boateng (London: Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege), pp. 29. 15. od. 


This useful little book is a companion to the author’s Songs for Infant Schools, 
which, being in the Twi language, was only useful for the schools in the 
Twi-speaking area of the Gold Coast. The present book is of general application. 

There is nothing revolutionary in Mr. Boateng’s book, but it is full of 
sound advice, which will be all the more acceptable to African teachers because 
it comes from an African colleague who has been putting it into practice for 
fifteen years in his own teaching. It is good to see Mr. Boateng insisting on 
the abandonment of the falsetto and telling his readers that African voices are 
the equal of European voices; and he is to be congratulated on basing his 
teaching on the children’s instinctive love of rhythm and of chains of con- 
secutive thirds. It is to be hoped that his little book will be widely used in 
Africa. 


Current English. R. R. Campbell (Mauritius, Government Printer), pp. 65, n.p. 


It is a delicate task to review a book which, though published in far-away 
Mauritius, has been praised by the Manchester Guardian, and has been honoured 
in a Times fourth leader. And having quoted these authorities, Oversea Education 
must hasten to add that it has no desire to record a dissenting judgment. Of 
course, Mr. Campbell has produced his book for Mauritian readers, and many 
of the solecisms which he pillories are peculiar to Mauritius. But the more 
positive side of his book, the explanations he gives of what you should do as 
distinct from his warnings of what you should not do, will be of value in many 
places besides Mauritius; and the humour and lightness of touch which so 
much appealed to The Times should be appreciated wherever Mr. Campbell’s 


book may go. 


Transfer from Primary to Secondary Schools: the report of a consultative committee 
appointed by the National Union of Teachers (London: Evans), pp. 
189. 7s. 6d. 

The problem of transferring children from primary to secondary schdols 
is quite different in England from what it is in the colonies. Every English 
child is compelled to attend a secondary school of some kind—grammar, 
technical, or modern—till the age of fifteen or sixteen, whereas in the colonies 
and in a good many sovereign states as well) secondary education, for 
economic reasons, is still the privilege of the few, and is likely for a long time 
to remain so. As this report puts it, the problem in England is not one of 
selection, but of allocation. The child must go to a secondary school of some 
kind; the question is, which school is it to be? In most of the colonies we are 
still in the stage of trying to select the children who are to receive the privilege 
of secondary education: of trying to see that the secondary school places shall 
not be monopolised by the rich, the powerful, the townsman, but shall be 
open to the villager, the humble and the poor. 

Readers in the colonies might hastily conclude that for such reasons this 
book is no concern of theirs. They would be making a great mistake. Quite 
apart from any speculations as to when a given territory may pass from the 
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stage of selecting its pupils to the stage of allocating them, there is every reason 
for studying this report. For the machinery of selection is the same as that of 
allocation. Once you try to choose your secondary school pupils on merit, 
you are in fact selecting them not on grounds of their fitness for secondary 
education in general, but on grounds of their fitness to profit by the actual 
secondary school, available. We know, for example, that most of the secondary 
schools in the colonies are what would be called in England secondary grammar 
schools. This must mean that of two equally gifted children, one with a bookish 
and the other with a technical bent, it is far more probable that the bookish 
child will get into a secondary school than that his technically gifted friend 
will. We are in fact allocating the two boys, putting them in separate bags; the 
trouble is that we have only one bag, so that the second boy’s gifts are wasted. 

The distinguished educationists who served on the N.U.T.’s consultative 
committee have produced a report of the highest interest. They observe that 
“our duty to John Smith is that, on the evidence we can find out about him 
at the age of eleven, we should try to decide what kind of boy he will be at 
the age of sixteen and in the intervening years, to foresee what his educational 
needs will be throughout that span, and to decide which of the available 
schools will best serve those needs’. There are two rival opinions: one being 
that the problem “‘is finally elusive and insoluble’ because we cannot tell how 
John will develop from eleven to sixteen, and the other being that ‘‘our only 
trouble is that we as yet have so little real knowledge of John or of the laws 
of his development”. Without attempting to decide between them, the com- 
mittee sets itself to decide “‘what evidence at present available is a trustworthy 
guide” in choosing the best school for young John; and it points out that the 
only way of estimating the value of evidence is the fact that, in the past, boys 
like him have done well in this or that type of school. 

The committee proceeds to consider the value for this purpose of five kinds 
of evidence: intelligence tests, attainment tests in primary school subjects 
(especially English and arithmetic), aptitude tests, the opinion of the child’s 
teachers, interviews or oral examinations conducted by people who are strangers 
to the child. Its remarks on the dangers and on the value of these five kinds 
of evidence (pp. 22-50) should be studied with care by all who have anything 
to do with the responsible duty—-still more difficult and responsible when 
secondary school facilities are inadequate—of transferring children from 
primary to secondary schools. It is certain that the committee recommends 
a good many precautions and safeguards which will be new to some depart- 
ments of education. In general, these pages are completely convincing, but 
we find it hard to go all the way with the committee in forbidding altogether 
the interview, even when the interviewer is the head of the receiving secondary 
school. In discussing this, the committee seems to have been greatly worried 
by the rivalry between the grammar schools and the rest. In a country where 
it is not a case of the grammar school snapping up all the best children and 
the other schools taking the grammar school’s leavings, but rather a case of the 
few available schools admitting as many as they can and the rest of the unfor- 
tunate children being excluded from secondary education altogether, it is con- 
ceivable that the committee might modify the rigour of its views on this point. 

In reading the book we were at first rather dashed to find that the report 
itself ended on page 77. Less than half-way through the book. Plucking up 
courage, however, we plunged boldly into the appendices, and our courage 
was rewarded. Seldom have we found a book whose appendices are so interest- 
ing. The most important deal with an analysis of the information received 
from the local education authorities, a history of official educational policy 
on this whole matter, aptitude testing, and the standardisation of marks; but 
mathematicians may enjoy also the two appendices on statistical theory. 

This book should be studied by every education officer, every secondary 
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school head, and every educationist who has to deal with school-leaving or 
scholarship examinations. The substance of pages 22-50 might well find a 
place in the curriculum of all training colleges—as no doubt it has already 
done here and there. An extremely interesting and important book, much of 
which—though not all—is just as applicable to the tropics as to England. We 


hope it will be applied there. 


Suggested Organisation for the African School. H. Jowitt (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.), pp. viii, 134. 85. od. 

It is a constant principle of Oversea Education that there is no necessary 
connection between a book’s merit and the length of its review. So Mr. Jowitt 
and his publishers must not think that a short review means that we do not 
greatly care for his book, nor must our readers think it means that they can 
afford to ignore it. We like it immensely, and our readers will ignore it at their 
peril. It will be particularly valuable in teacher-training colleges, which will 
already be familiar with the two earlier volumes of Mr. Jowitt’s trilogy, on 
Principles of Education and on Methods for the African School. Like them, this 
book is thoroughly African in its treatment. Mr. Jowitt knows his Africa, and 
writes with rare directness as if he were speaking to one of his students who is about 
to leave college to take up his first post. Mr. Jowitt is probably right in saying 
that school organisation generally receives less attention in training colleges 
than other aspects of a teacher’s work. His little book will go far to remedy 
the omission. It will, of course, need filling in and adapting to local conditions. 
If only it were not so short! 


35-mm. Film-Strip Technique. Peter Hansell (London: Ilford Ltd.), pp. vii, 82. 
75. 6d. 

The 35-mm. film-strip projector has a great future in education in the 
tropics. Its usefulness at present is limited, not only by the difficulty of running 
it in bush conditions, but by the scarcity of suitable film strips. Many, perhaps 
most, of those in the commercial catalogues are made primarily for the home 
market and are of little use in tropical schools; and though there is a great 
wealth of local material (especially in biology and geography) suitable for 
film-strip treatment, it is seldom made available. 

Mr. Hansell’s little book will be of the greatest assistance to the amateur 
photographer who wishes to turn some of his own photographs into film strips. 
It is simple and comprehensive, though it assumes familiarity with the ordinary 
routine of developing, printing, and enlarging. 


Things We Use series. Books 1 to 12. Gwen Cross (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co.), pp. 16. 6d. each. 

These little readers describe a tin of salmon, a tin of milk, a bar of soap, 
a packet of needles, and eight other common articles: where they come from, 
how they are made, and how they are exported. They are well illustrated, and 
written in simple English for children in the tropics, and there are questions at the 
end ofeachchapter. A list of special words used is given at the end of each book. 

The difficulty in writing books of this kind is to avoid inaccuracy or 
obscurity through over-simplification, and to keep the explanations moving 
steadily forward without slipping a few notches. On page 10 of book 7, for 
example, it is difficult to follow this description of condensing milk: ““The milk 
flows into big copper pots. Machines pump all the air out of these pots. Then 
the milk is made very hot. Much of the water in the milk changes to steam. 
It evaporates into the air.’’ Why is the air pumped out of the pots? And when 
it is pumped out, how can the water (or is it the steam?) evaporate into the 
air? The inattentive reader will pass this over and get little profit from the 
description; the attentive reader will be puzzled. 
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The vocabulary seems at times a bit capricious. Is it really necessary to 
refer to the Australian aborigines by that name? It seems an unnecessary 
complication. This is an interesting and useful series, but the idea of simple 
science in simple English takes a great deal of working out. 


Story of a School (Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 14). A. L. Stone 
(London: H.M.S.O.), pp. 36. 15. od. 

Mr. Stone was headmaster of a junior primary school in a poor district 
of Birmingham. This little book is a moving account of what happened when 
he took charge of these 240 children, living in surroundings of “‘stark ugliness” 
in the middle of the air raids, and allowed them to express themselves freely 
in mime, paint, clay, and cther forms of self-expression. Mr. Stone had almost 
everything against him: a bad building, poor and ugly homes, the turmoil of 
war, and a badly interrupted school life. What he had in his favour was the 
natural gifts of the children and the help of his staff. His story is a powerful 
argument against subjecting young children to the tyranny of academic subjects 
before they have enough experience of expression in the arts. 


A School Geography of Mauritius. R. H. Ardill (Port Louis, Mauritius, Govern- 
ment Printer), pp. 55- 

Mr. Ardill’s book is a worthy companion to the history of Mauritius written 
by Messrs. Barnwell and Toussaint. It suffers to a certain extent from the 
disadvantages of trying to be both a regional geography and a physical geo- 
graphy—a disadvantage which is common among geography text-books which 
are designed to be used alone. The writer wants to talk about trade winds 
and volcanoes, but he is afraid that his readers may need to have their memories 
refreshed on such subjects; so he inserts a condensed explanation. The trouble 
is that it is often too condensed to be very effective, and takes up space which 
is needed for the regional geography. Mr. Ardill has not altogether avoided 
this danger. 

Mr. Ardill has written an account which will be very useful to the teachers 
and the school-children of Mauritius, and could well add to the limited 
knowledge of Mauritius which is current in England. It is well illustrated with 
maps and diagrams, but without pictures. It seems odd that a pupil who is 
used to looking up places in his atlas, and has been reading about volcanoes, 
power alcohol, trade winds, and the tea industry, should need to have telephones 
and telegraphs explained on page 44; but no doubt Mr. Ardill knows best. 


A Short History of Mauritius. P. J. Barnwell and A. Toussaint (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), pp. 257. 55. od. 

This well-produced little book is a very welcome addition to the small 
library of local histories used in schools in the colonies. It is freely illustrated, 
not only with the necessary maps and charts, but with a generous supply of 
admirable photographs. It is a book written for local readers by authors with 
local knowledge, and detailed knowledge of the country is plain on every page. 

Mauritius can look back on over three hundred years of history. The 
seventy-two years of Dutch occupation left few traces except the wholesale 
destruction of forests and the introduction of a few useful and many more 
harmful animals. The modern history of Mauritius begins with the French 
occupation of 1721, and it was Labourdonnais and Poivre and their colleagues 
who established the cultured aristocratic community of sugar planters which 
ruled the island from their day to our own. It is to the credit of Messrs. 
Barnwell and Toussaint that they give full attention to the important French 
period of Mauritian history; by a coincidence, their allotment of space is 
almost exactly proportional to the length of the French and British periods. 

The career of Labourdonnais, probably the greatest man, Mauritian or 
outre-mérien, that ever set foot on the island, is given full justice, and in general 
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the authors are good at describing personalities. Nor do they neglect economic 
history; they duly point out the influence on Mauritius of such events as the 
opening of the Suez Canal, the abolition of slavery, and the depression of the 
nineteen-thirties. 

There is always a difficulty about writing or teaching local history. On 
the one hand, there is the intense interest which the readers or pupils feel for 
matters of local detail: hence the care taken in this book to record the intro- 
duction of the eucalyptus, the establishment of the Pamplemousses gardens, 
and the building of the chaussée Tromelin, and to explain who is commemorated 
by the statuary of Port Louis. 

On the other hand, there is the need to relate local history to the history 
of a wider region: for example, to relate the history of Mauritius to the history 
of Anglo-French rivalry before 1810 or, in more recent times, to Victorian 
liberalism and colonial history in general. On the whole, Messrs. Barnwell 
and Toussaint are more successful with their detail than with the background; 
the international wars and rivalries of Europe seem very remote from their subject. 

One subject seems strangely neglected: the story of the Church and of 
education and other social services in Mauritius. Should not more be made 
of Pére Laval and the Rev. Jean Lebrun? And if the Royal College of today 
is the Lycée Colonial of French days, there is surely matter for a paragraph 
on the story of secondary education in Mauritius? Space might perhaps be 
saved for these matters by the omission of some of the witticisms which disfigure 
the book, such as a passage of 53 lines which solemnly lays it to the credit of 
the Dutch that by exterminating the dodo they added to the renown of 
Mauritius! Similarly, it is merely irritating to be told that at the time of the 
French Revolution a guillotine was set up in Mauritius, “but it did little 
damage as the only head it cut off belonged to an unfortunate sheep”. These 
small blemishes on a good book can easily be removed in a later edition. 


Aids to Educational Research. The Scottish Council for Research in Education 
(London: University of London Press Ltd.), pp. vii, 30. 15. od. 


A useful bibliography of books and periodicals of assistance to research 
workers in education, of whom there are not yet as many in the tropics as there 
should be. It concludes with a list of important topics on which research is 
badly needed. But every teacher in the tropics can supply his own list. 


The Daystar 


We welcome the first number of The Daystar, a new theological quarterly 
intended for readers in the “younger” churches, more especially in Africa; 
for pastors and teachers with some theological knowledge, but also for that 
growing body of Christian men and women who wish to be kept in touch with 
the Christian thought of the “‘older” churches. The Daystar is, in fact, one of 
the modern series of books in simple English; theology, regina scientiarum, is 
entitled to be thus made known in wider circles, and it is sound strategy 
thus to strengthen the pastors and teachers, who are the pioneers of religion 
and of civilisation. The editor is the Rev. C. Kingsley Williams, formerly 
of Madras and of Achimota; and the magazine is published quarterly at six- 
pence (sixteen pages) at Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Contributions should be addressed: THe Eprror, 
Oversea Education, Colonial Office, 15 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 
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